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4, Come 


NORDIC SUPERIORITY 
by James McConnell 


The Scope and Subject Matter of History 


Loutis GOTTSCHALK 


NE of the best ways, it would 
seem, to find out the scope and 
subject matter of history would 

be to ask some of the great authorities 
of the past. But I find that that is not 
without its difficulties. They do not 
agree. If you ask Voltaire, for example, 
“What is history?” in one of his more 
ironic moods he would answer, ‘History 
is a pack of tricks played upon the 
dead.” If you ask Henry Ford, he would 
reply, “History is the bunk.” Edward 
A. Freeman, a famous English historian 
of a recent generation, said, ‘History is 
past politics and politics present his- 
tory.”” All these definitions I hope to 
point out, are subject to certain correc- 
tions. 

Once, as a rather earnest undergrad- 
uate student in a quandary, I asked my 
old professor, Charles Henry Hull, 
what history was. He leaned back in his 
chair and from the depths of his then 
black beard said, “History is what the 
historians have made it.” That for a 
while seemed a satisfactory answer. 
Then, however, I began to ask myself, 
“What have the historians made it?” 
And this seemed to be a rather more 
difficult problem to solve. 

To find out what the historians have 
made history, one might ask the per- 
sons who have been publicly recognized 
as the outstanding historians of this 
country—that is to say, the presidents 


of the American Historical Association. 
As is well known, it is customary for 
those dignitaries to make presidential 
addresses, and very frequently these 
addresses take up the scope and sub- 
ject matter of history. In my experience, 
one of the earliest of these (which was 
read to a class of which I happened to 
be a member) was by Professor George 
Lincoln Burr. It was on the subject of 
“The Independence of History.” He la- 
mented the fact that history had never 
really been independent; that at various 
stages of its development it had been a 
handmaiden of literature, or theology, 
or political polemic, or, more recently, 
social science, but had never stood upon 
its own feet, and he pleaded that it 
some day might take its proper place as 
an independent discipline. 

But do historians really wish to be 
entirely independent of other disci- 
plines? That would not appear to be 
the case from an examination of sub- 
sequent addresses by presidents of the 
American Historical Association. For 
example, shortly after Burt’s address 
there was one by Professor Edward P. 
Cheyney. This was called “Law in His- 
tory.” The title as well as the substance 
of that address seems to indicate that 
Mr. Cheyney thought that history shared 
in some way the nature of a science; 
that it could lay down laws of universal 
application. Hardly had the message of 
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Cheyney’s address had its effect when 
Professor Carl Becker read another 
upon the subject, “Every Man His Own 
Historian.” It was Mr. Becker’s con- 
tention that history is merely a continua- 
tion of the work of the bards and the 
poets, that every man created his own 
history, and in so doing composed a 
kind of literature. In other words, his- 
tory is an art. This was quite different 
from Mr. Cheyney’s point of view. 

Scarcely had people begun to discuss 
what Becker had said when Charles A. 
Beard delivered his presidential address, 
and announced that historiography is 
an act of faith. The same idea has been 
repeated in an article called “That No- 
ble Experiment,” published in the 
American Historical Review, and in 
The Discussion of Human Affairs.' His 
idea is that the historian must try to de- 
termine the way in which the world is 
going to develop in the future and 
within that frame of reference write the 
history of the past. In other words, to 
him history was a branch, if not of the- 
ology, at least of philosophy. 

Finally, Professor Charles H. Mcll- 
wain made an address on the subject 
“The Historian’s Part in a Changing 
World,” in which he called Mr. Beard 
(and, without mentioning him, Mr. 
Becker) to account for assuming that 
history ought to be anything but a 
thoroughly objective study of the facts 
of the past. He too seemed to imply 
that history was or could be made 
largely objective and scientific. 

So there you have several possible 
choices. History is everything or noth- 
ing. It is a combination of philosophy, 
science and art, or it is any one of these 
things, or perhaps it is none of them. 
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I confess that that leaves me rather 
confused about history’s scope. I hope 
therefore I shall not appear too mere- 
tricious and mercenary if I say that the 
best answer given by the presidential 
addresses to the question ‘What is his- 
tory?” was one which did not speak of 
history as art or science or philosophy, 
but rather as an economic good. That 
was the address of Professor James 
Henry Breasted. It was entitled, “The 
New Crusade.” In this address Mr. 
Breasted, not much concerned about the 
philosophy of history, announced that 
he was going to start the Oriental In- 
stitute. To a young historian there was 
something of a revelation in that state- 
ment—the idea that somewhere in the 
world lived people sufficiently interested 
in the past of mankind, sufficiently con- 
cerned about digging up from the sands 
of Egypt crumbling papyri and monu- 
ments to donate millions of dollars for 
the support of that kind of enterprise. 
That meant that the historian had some- 
thing to give to people for which they 
were willing to pay, and to pay rather 
generously. In short, the historian ren- 
dered some kind of service that was a 
good on the market. 

This led me to the conclusion that 
perhaps, if the historian considered his 
work as a profession and took a pro- 
fessional attitude toward it, other ques- 
tions might be considered entirely sec- 
ondary. But they would not disappear. 
I should not like them to disappear. 
After all, in every profession there al- 
ways remains the question, ‘To what 
extent is it an art and to what extent 
a science?” But such queries become 
secondary because, I take it, in a well- 
established profession the primary ques- 
tion is, “How can we maintain high pro- 
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fessional standards?” and the answer 
to the interrogation whether it is art, 
science, or philosophy is of lesser im- 
portance than the maintenance of such 
professional standards. 


I] 

In order to answer that major ques- 
tion with regard to history, it is neces- 
sary, first, to ask, “What does history 
want to do; what is the professional 
aim of historians?” In simplest terms, 
the aim of history is the study of man’s 

ast. It is not to make good citizens or 
good Christians or good parlor conver- 
sationalists. Those may be useful by- 
products of the study of history, but the 
fundamental objective of historians is 
to reconstruct the past of mankind. 

For thousands of years such recon- 
struction has been going on by a method 
that has generally been considered good. 
The method used by Herodotus is still, 
in large part, the one used by historians 
today. By an application of this time- 
honored method it is possible to a cer- 
tain extent (I shall point out the limita- 
tions in just a minute) to determine 
what the documents that survive tell us 
about the past. Mark that I say ‘‘what 
the documents tell us about the past,” 
not “what the past was.” What the 
documents tell us is as close as we can 
come to what the past was. Interpreting 
the documents is what most historians 
regard as their business. 

Historical method, in reality, deter- 
mines only two things. It determines, 
first, whether a document is authentic 
as a whole, or, if not, what parts of it 
are authentic, and, second, what are the 
credible details within those documents, 
or the degree of credibility that can be 
attached to the details which are re- 


vealed. In other words, the only two 
things that method can do are to estab- 
lish authenticity and estimate credibility. 
Method alone, however, is not history. 
If that were so, then the best histories 
would merely be collections of authentic 
documents. 

To make of history something that 
really reconstructs the past, in addition 
to historical method we must have his- 
toriography, the writing of history. 
Here is where the difficulties enter. In 
selecting details that are revealed by 
examination of the documents and put- 
ting them together to make a story, one 
runs into puzzles that no method can 
solve. First, you have to decide which 
details to choose. This is the problem 
of selection. Then, you have to settle 
how to put together those details which 
you have selected. This raises the ques- 
tion of arrangement. Thirdly, you must 
conclude which of those details to touch 
upon lightly and which to give a promi- 
nent place. This creates the problem of 
emphasis. These three steps require 
some measure of value, some standard 
of ethics or esthetics, some norm by 
which you can determine the choice, and 
significance, and order of the details 
that lie before you as a result of your 
analysis of the documents. 

Moreover, you must try to reconstruct 
events. The details themselves are not a 
narrative of events. They must be put 
together in such a way as to make live 
once more something that happened in 
the past. A battle or a parliamentary 
debate or a religious controversy must 
be manufactured out of a number of 
words, phrases or sentences taken out 
of documents, just as a moving picture 
film is made out of thousands of sepa- 
rate little snap shots. This requires im- 
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agination, literary style, and the ability 
to interpret past events in the light of 
one’s own experience. These qualities 
are talents and artistic skills. 

The selection of materials and the 
reconstruction of events are subjective 
matters. In addition to those two there 
is a third. You must have some theory 
of causation. Why do things happen? 
Nobody really knows. We are obliged 
to be satisfied with notions of teleology, 
cosmology, or eschatology, or some 
other branch of philosophy which deals 
with causation and ends. If you are 
dealing with human motives, you must 
also know a great deal about psychol- 
ogy. Psychology may be an objective 
science, but esthetics and ethics, liter- 
ary expression, theology, and philoso- 
phy are very rarely held up as such. 
Yet some of them must and all of them 
may enter into the writing of history. 

We have done nothing, therefore, to 
solve our problem by stating that his- 
tory is a profession, because we have 
immediately added that it is a profes- 
sion which consists of method plus his- 
toriography, and we have depicted his- 
toriography as involving problems of 
art and philosophy. If historical method 
is scientific, and I think it will stand 
examination as such along with even 
the methods of the physical sciences, it 
nevertheless is true that historiography 
involves certain processes for which 
there are no objective measurements. 
Hence, necessarily, in the work of his- 
torians there is a subjective element. 
When confronted with differing an- 
alyses of documents by two different 
persons, the experts, I believe, would 
agree regarding which of them had 
done the better job. One may, without 
too much presumption, talk of true or 


false historical method. But one can 
hardly talk of true or false art, true or 
false philosophy. One may say of phil- 
osophy or art that it is good or bad, 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory, but in 
both realms the individual must deter- 
mine for himself which set of adjec- 
tives is appropriate. 

Nevertheless, history has at least one 
attribute of science, and that is a rigor- 
ous method. Science possesses at least 
two other attributes which history does 
not have. I take it that a science must 
have both a circumscribed area of inter- 
est and an ability to lay down universal 
principles or laws. History has no cir- 
cumscribed area. Everything that has 
happened is history. Several years ago 
the late Professor John M. Manly of 
the University of Chicago said that his- 
tory was not a subject matter; it was a 
method. Some of my colleagues were 
shocked, and yet that seems to me to be 
largely true. Anything can be studied 
historically. 

“History,” said Freeman, “is past 
politics and politics present history.” 
Immediately the New Historians rose 
against that dictum. They said in effect, 
“History is not only past politics; it is 
past science; it is past letters; it is past 
society; it is past everything else,” and 
most historians I know agree with the 
New Historians on that issue. Not only 
can society, politics, literature, and 
science be studied historically, but one 
might even talk of the history of ani- 
mals—the history of a horse, for ex- 
ample, or the history of the house fly. 
In so far as such accounts concerned 
man’s relation to the horse or the fly, 
they would be history. The history of 
institutions, the history of law, the his- 
tory of costumes, the history of inven- 
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tions are perfectly legitimate subjects 
for the historian to examine. There can 
be no circumscribed area to which all 
historians must exclusively devote their 
attention. 

There is one additional point which I 
should make in connection with the 
statement that politics is present history. 
In the study of present politics or pres- 
ent society or present science there nec- 
essarily enters a certain journalistic 
quality. Today we do not know all that 
is to be known about, let us say, the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
1941, or all that is to be known about 
the trade policy of Nazi Germany. If 
we write about those institutions for 
today’s consumption we are necessarily 
limited in the sources of our knowledge. 
Ideally the historian (though it very 
frequently happens that he does not live 
up to his ideals) wishes to examine the 
past from all the available sources that 
he knows in advance it would not be a 
waste of time to consult. It seldom is 
possible to do so until a long period of 
time has passed and those sources have 
become common property in libraries, 
semi-public collections, or published 
series of documents. 

This obligation to wait until the 
sources of information are available is 
one of the essential differences between 
history and the studies which emphasize 
the contemporary scene. It leads me to 
my next observation which refers to the 
second respect in which history, in my 
Opinion, cannot be scientific. This is, 
that history cannot lay down laws of 
universal application. This is not merely 
because history is subjective in large 
part, but also because good historical 
method requires that one gather with 
regard to any subject which one is 
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studying, all of the available data. That 
is a long, arduous process requiring 
considerable amounts of travel and in- 
volving many recent gadgets. It is a 
fortunate historian who can gather all 
the available material on even a very 
narrow subject. The consequence is that 
in order to be thorough the historian 
tends to be more and more limited in 
his approach. The larger his subject, 
the more danger there is that he will 
not be able to say the final word his- 
torically upon it. That in itself results 
in a paradox: the very process which 
makes history unlike science in that it 
cannot lay down laws is also the one 
by which history becomes accurate and, 
in that regard, scientific. Particulariza- 
tion keeps history from laying down 
general laws, but it is also the means 
by which history becomes scientifically 
accurate. 


Ill 

And so the historian is faced with a 
dilemma. If he wishes to present a vast 
theme (frequently he does and often he 
should), he is likely to be talking about 
a big subject from relatively scanty 
knowledge of the sources of informa- 
tion on that subject. If, on the other 
hand, he wishes to be master of his 
data, then he must limit himself more 
and more to a small period or a single 
episode. He has a choice, therefore, be- 
tween knowing more and more about 
less and less, or less and less about more 
and more. Most often historians have 
preferred to know more and more about 
less and less; that is to say, they have 
tended to particularize, leaving synthe- 
sis, the putting together of their partic- 
ular findings, to persons who are more 
concerned with the significance of the 
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past for the present, to the social scien- 
tists. Of course, it is true that many 
historians have written large syntheses 
—of the United States, of the nine- 
teenth century, of the world. These, 
however, are not done on the highest 
level of research; they are generally in- 
tended for pedagogical purposes. It is 
perfectly legitimate for the historian to 
promote education, but such enterprises 
are undertaken, it should be understood, 
not by the historian as historian, but 
rather by the historian as educator. 

What I have said does not mean that 
the historian does not sometimes gener- 
alize, nor does it mean, for that matter, 
that the social scientist does not some- 
times particularize. Everyone knows of 
social scientists who examine particular 
primitive societies, or particular gov- 
ernments, or particular sections of large 
metropolitan areas in order to derive 
sociological conclusions. That does not 
necessarily disprove what I have in 
mind, that when dealing with historical 
data, social scientists, for the most part, 
use such data for purposes of general- 
ization. 

Nor, as I have said, does it mean that 
the historian does not sometimes gener- 
alize. As a matter of fact, the historian 
often makes at least two sorts of gen- 
eralization. One of these, in my opinion, 
he ought and the other he ought not to 
make. The kind which he ought to make 
is that which applies to particular sys- 
tems in the past. I can see no objections, 
for example, to the historian’s making a 
statement like this: “The roads of the 
Roman Empire were built chiefly for 
military purposes.” That means: “I have 
studied road A in Gaul and road B in 
Britain and road C in Dacia, and all I 
can find in the written sources and the 


archaeological remains leads me to as- 
sume that roads A, B, and C were built 
for military purposes, and it is safe 
further to assume from these findings 
that the roads of Rome were built pri- 
marily for military purposes.” There is 
no reason why a medievalist should not 
say ‘Feudalism was universally an eco- 
nomic as well as a political system.” 
That does not mean he would have to 
examine every single feudal system. It 
would mean only that after examining 
several areas in which the feudal system 
prevailed and which were more or less 
typical, or which he sees no reason to 
assume were not typical, he finds that 
they were economic as well as political 
organizations, and further assumes that 
the general character of feudalism was, 
therefore, economic as well as political. 
I have myself made this kind of state- 
ment, and I think it is entirely demon- 
strable: ‘The kings of France hesitated 
to interfere with local tradition.” I must 
confess that I do not know a great deal 
about some kings of France and, there- 
fore, am speaking from assumption with 
regard to some of them. But I do find 
that Louis XIV and Louis XV and 
Louis XVI were unwilling, unless it 
was unavoidable, to interfere with local 
tradition. I can see no good reason for 
supposing this reluctance to have been 
untrue of other kings of France. It there 
are exceptions—and it would be incon- 
ceivable that there should be no excep- 
tions to this kind of generalization— 
they are the exceptions that one would 
expect. 

There is another kind of generaliza- 
tion, however, which historians make, 
but which it does not seem to me to be 
the business of the historian to make. 
I have been careful in selecting illus- 
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trations of this type to choose ones that 
I have made myself and that I am will- 
ing to contend are true. Yet they are 
generalizations, I now submit, which I 
have made not as an historian but rather 
as a presumably intelligent human be- 
ing interested not merely in the past 
but, because I live in the present, also 
concerned with the present and rather 
hopeful about the future. These gener- 
alizations do not apply only to the past, 
but are believed to be true for all time 
and to make possible prediction, and 
perhaps also control. In other words, 
they are sociological generalizations. 


IV 
Let me illustrate. I have sometimes 
said (it is not a very original thought 
and I use it only as an example) “Revo- 
lutions are due rather to the weakness 
of the conservative forces that wish to 
prevent change than to the strength of 


the revolutionaries who wish to effect 
it.” I am not going to discuss now 
whether that is true or not. I think it is 
true. I think it can be confirmed from 
the history of most revolutions with 
which I am familiar, certainly from the 
history of those revolutions about which 
I have any extensive knowledge. The 
point is that that statement is so worded 
as to imply validity for the future as 
well as for the past, and if true, furn- 
ishes us with a rule by which we may 
predict and perhaps control future 
revolutions. I have also made the fol- 
lowing statement on several different oc- 
casions: ““Wars result from the certainty 
of each side to a dispute that it will ulti- 
mately be victorious.” Here again is a 
not very profound statement, nor do I 
wish now to argue for it. But it provides 
another illustration of that kind of gen- 


eralization which, it seems to me, it is 
not proper for a historian to make be- 
cause it applies not merely to past par- 
ticulars but also assumes a knowledge of 
the future which the historian ought not 
to claim to have. Such generalizations 
are more or less unavoidable because 
it is a human weakness to make them. 
If the historian makes them, it is not 
because he is a historian; it is because 
he suffers from ordinary mortal frailty, 
and like other citizens wishes to peer 
into the future. 

In brief, it is my contention that the 
historian has no business trying to de- 
termine universal principles that have 
application throughout the past and the 
future. If he makes generalizations at 
all, they should be only in regard to 
particulars with which he is thoroughly 
familiar in the past. So soon as he 
breaks that rule, though he may in some 
ways be better equipped than others to 
speak about mankind in universal terms, 
he ceases to be a historian interested in 
past particulars and becomes, to that 
extent, a sociologist. 

Does that mean that history has no 
scientific value? I think it has. In the 
first place, I think there is much that 
scientists may learn from _ historical 
method—for example, the desirability 
of limiting one’s knowledge largely to 
data derived from the primary sources 
rather than from second-hand or hear- 
say evidence. The historical dictum that 
one should make deductions from con- 
sideration of all the evidence also has 
much pertinence for many besides his- 
torians. There are several other things 
that one might learn from the histori- 
an’s method. But more directly applica- 
ble to the social sciences is the impor- 
tance of history as a means of verifica- 
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tion of sociological principles. If a 
sociological law is believed to be true 
for the future, it presumably is true for 
the future because it has been true 
mutatis mutandis in the past. Nobody 
knows better than the historian whether 
it has been true in the past. The his- 
torian, therefore, is a good judge of 
sociological law. Furthermore, history 
provides for the social sciences data 
which they may use for the derivation 
of general principles—case studies, if 
you like—upon which they may apply 
their methods for deriving general con- 
clusions. 

Does science have any value for his- 
tory? Again much the same can be said. 
The past of science, whether it be social 
or physical, is history. Today’s science, 
like today’s politics, will be tomorrow's 
history. As a matter of fact, to repeat 
a point I have already made, today’s 
books on politics or science will be only 
an inadequate approach for the future 
historian, to what the politics or science 
of today really is. Many things relevant 
to what the political scientist or physic- 
ist is saying and doing today will be 
available in the future, though they are 
not available to present scientists. And 
the things that they have written will 
be material for the coming historians, 
not merely as a means of discovering 
the details that they contain, but also 
as a source of insight into the minds, 
the political and scientific theories, the 
intellectual atmosphere of today. 

Moreover, (and this is a point which 
historians frequently forget and which, 
to my mind, is the best lesson that they 
can learn from the scientists) present- 
day science indicates to the historian 
what it is that the expert concerned 
with the contemporary scene wants to 


know, what it is he is trying to do, the 
lines along which he is thinking, the 
kinds of generalizations of which he 
wants proof or rebuttal and historical 
background. One of the chief services 
that the scientist can perform for the 
historian is to direct his interests in the 
past along channels which will be of 
greatest use to the scientist, into hands 
that for the scientist will have major 
importance. 

I do not want to give you the im- 
pression that I, therefore, stand for the 
belief that history is a handmaiden of 
the social sciences. Not at all. I come 
back to my original point. The primary 
purpose of history is the reconstruction 
of the past because there is in human 
beings a desire to know about their past. 
One of the best definitions of history, 
and yet one of which I must make one 
important criticism was made by Pro- 
fessor Huizinga, the Dutch historian 
of the end of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. He defined history as ‘‘that 
intellectual form whereby each civiliza- 
tion renders to itself an account of its 
past.” That, to me, contains all of the 
elements of history but one. Intellectual 
—it is a philosophy; Form—it is an art. 
Renders to itself—presumably, truth- 
fully, or at least without conscious de- 
ceit, since one does not cheat oneself 
no matter how much one may wish 
others to be deceived. An account of its 
past—that involves the subjective ele- 
ment, each civilization’s past being nec- 
essarily different from that of any other 
civilization’s, with a different selection, 
different emphasis, and different order- 
ing of events. 

The exception I should take to that 
definition is this: civilizations do not 
write history. There is no American his- 
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tory or Japanese history, although there 
is a tendency, of course, for Japanese 
historians to agree among themselves 
on certain things more than American 
historians, and for American historians 
to agree on certain things more than 
Russian historians. Yet each historian 
renders his own account to himself of 
his past (in the widest sense, including 
the past of his civilization). I should, 
therefore, add to Huizinga’s definition 
of history some of Becker’s, that every 
man is his own historian. I do not con- 
sider this a contradiction of my state- 
ment that history is a profession. Every 
man is also his own doctor, his own 
lawyer, and his own entertainer. If he 
comes to grief because he does not use 
experts in those professions, who can 
tell what grief he would avoid if he 
allowed himself to learn of his past 
only from expert historians? In other 
words, the definition of history that 
seems to me to be the best would run 
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somewhat like this: history is that in- 
tellectual form whereby each individual 
renders unto himself an account of his 
past. Some accounts will naturally be 
better than others. 

If history is all of the things I have 
said it is, if it is subjective although it 
has a scientific method, if it is art and 
philosophy as well as science—to be a 
good historian one must be unusually 
well qualified. If history is a profession, 
the highest professional standards de- 
mand of him at least three very impor- 
tant kinds of equipment: He must be 
able not only to observe the rules of a 
strict methodology, but also to write in 
an artistic literary form and, finally, to 
fit method and form together into an 
intelligent philosophy. Those are high 
requirements, I admit. Perhaps they ex- 
plain why, although every man is his 
own historian, there have been very 
few great works of history. 


Japanese Girl by Twilight 
(After Rakuti) 


MARGARET MILLER PETTENGILL 


She waits for her lover under the willow, 

Stands by the bridge and watches the river 

Endlessly setting the rush-leaves a-quiver, 

While the wind whips the sleeves of her gown in a billow. 


Lights from the village, half-buried in twilight 

Gleam in the water that timelessly flows; 

Silken, serene, she awaits what she knows 

Is the slip of his paddles that glide through the night. 


The Falling Snow 


HOLLis ALPERT 


first the falling snow meant the 

nearness of Christmas. The snow 
came late the year Paul was six and his 
nose was often pressed against the win- 
dow pane while he searched for a trace 
of white flakes in the sky. He knew 
Christmas was coming but was sure it 
would be no good without a coating of 
snow on the ground. The days certainly 
were cold enough; before he and his 
sister, Dottie, were allowed to leave the 
house they were made to wear thick 
woolen gloves and have their coats but- 
toned tightly around their necks. In the 
cellar was a beautiful new sled going 
to waste, though once he had tried to 
do without the snow. Dottie had gotten 
on the sled and he, with an immense 
amount of effort, had pulled her along 
the pavement; but it had kept balking 
and screeching until their ears ached 
from the sound. So he had to carry the 
sled back to the cellar, knowing now 
that he must wait for the snow to fall 
before it could be used. 

Paul asked his mother about it; he 
wanted to know where the snow was 
and why it was late; but all she could 
tell him was to be patient and it would 
come. The snow always comes, she said, 
it is just a little late this year. Will 
Christmas be late too, he asked, and she 
answered, no, Christmas was going to 
be on time. How far away is Christmas, 
he asked. Eight more days. That meant 


rs year the snow fell but at 


it was close, but it was wrong, because 
there wasn’t any snow. 

Then next morning, while dressing 
and preparing for school he noticed a 
few flakes gently floating past the bed- 
room window, and, very happy, he 
woke Dottie up and told her God had 
answered his prayer and was sending 
the snow down. But within a half hour, 
before he was through eating breakfast, 
the snow had stopped falling, and there 
hardly was a sign of it on the ground. 
It was very mean of God. 

The real snow came in the nick of 
time. It was Sunday, and besides that, 
the day before Christmas. The outside 
world was a forlorn place—bitter cold 
and windy; and there was hardly any- 
thing to do except to stay inside and 
build blocks with Dottie or play with 
Laddie, the neighbor's collie. First there 
was the rattling of hail against the win- 
dow; the wind was stronger now and 
wooshed through the branches of the 
trees; he saw the ground with exasper- 
ating slowness become veiled with the 
hard white hail crystals. Then, almost 
imperceptibly, there was a change, and 
the air was densely filled with the 
steady falling of thick flakes of snow. 
It was a deep delight to see the familiar 
outlines of houses, autos, hedges, grad- 
ually disappear. Oh, but he was happy, 
for now Santa Claus could come (how 
could he have come without snow?) 
and there was the sled in the cellar 
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that could be used without hearing the 
dreaded noise of the runners on the 
pavement. After dinner was eaten, when 
the darkness had come, when the streets 
were breathtakingly lovely, shadowy in 
one place, and brightly glistening in an- 
other, his father brought the sied up 
from the cellar and took him and Dot- 
tie for a ride over the snow. The foot- 
steps of his father made a nice crunch- 
ing sound, and the runners of the sled 
gave forth a pleasant little whistle. In 
nearly every house they passed, a holly 
wreath, cheerfully red and green, was 
hung by the window. So he knew it was 
all right now, there was no doubt at all 
—Christmas was coming on time. 

And in another year, though the 
snow came early enough, Paul had been 
long awaiting it because of the sleigh 
ride. Near the end of October, Miss 
Jones, the teacher, had removed the 
goldrimmed glasses that pinched her 
nose and made her face look more stern 
than it really was, and had said to them, 
when the snow comes, the first day it is 
thick enough we'll have a big sleigh 
ride. The class had a new opinion of 
Miss Jones after that; they were more 
attentive to her, and somehow, it be- 
came actually pleasant to be in school. 
During recesses the big topic of con- 
versation was the sleigh ride. It was to 
be a huge sleigh with two horses pull- 
ing it, and they were to ride for hours 
over the hills to the north of the city. 

When the snow did come it started 
to fall during the night and by the 
morning was sticking firmly to the 
ground; but the sun came up, diabolic- 
ally warm, and the snow got very soft 
and slushy. In school, Miss Jones told 
them that if the snow did not complete- 
ly melt, she would have the sleigh come 
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round early in the afternoon, and she 
didn’t remonstrate, when, from time to 
time, members of the class went to the 
windows to see how the snow was far- 
ing from the onslaught of the sun. At 
twelve o'clock there was only muddy 
slush on the streets, and Miss Jones told 
them regretfully that it looked like 
there would be no sleigh ride this day. 
Then ominous clouds obscured the sun, 
a wind came from nowhere and shook 
the windows of the classroom. It was 
but slightly after one o'clock and still 
time for the ride; Paul became excited 
and could pay no attention to addition 
of figures. A boy was allowed to go 
outside, and came back with the news 
that the slush was frozen solid and now 
was ice. Miss Jones, without any further 
hesitation called the stables and had 
them send the sleigh. We're going to 
take a chance, she said. 

And like an answer to frenzied pleas 
and prayers the snow began to fall; it 
came as though someone high in the 
sky was shoveling it down as fast as he 
could. Miss Jones prophesied that by 
night it would have developed into a 
real blizzard. Before the sleigh had ap- 
peared they could hear the jangling of 
the bells, and then it came into their 
view from the window, pulled by two 
brown horses wearing bells on-the har- 
ness. They piled into the sleigh, more 
than thirty of them; Miss Jones sitting 
in front with the driver, a genial little 
colored man. The bells rang gleefully; 
they all laughed, shouted, waved to en- 
vious spectators. And they sped through 
a white countryside, with the snow fall- 
ing, falling everywhere about them. 
That was the year the blizzard really 
did come. It started the afternoon of 
the sleigh ride, with the wind howling 
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like a faraway wolf and the snow drop- 
ping down so heavy and fast it was al- 
most impossible to see your hand in 
front of your face. The snow fell for 
three days, and the huge, grotesque 
piles of snow were so high that it was 
very difficult to get to school, and they 
were given an unexpected two day va- 
cation. 

And in another year, in a city to the 
south, he was sick in bed when the 
snow came, and nobody seemed to 
know exactly what was the matter with 
him. His fever kept mounting higher 
and higher and all the mystified doctor 
could say, was that possibly the change 
in climate was doing it. Paul was so 
weak, was so neglectful of everything 
around him, that he did not even know 
the snow was falling. His mother told 
him about it and asked him if he was 
glad. He only mumbled something that 
sounded like, I don’t care, and through 
sleepy, half-closed eyes he saw his 
mother’s face become very worried. The 
doctor’s deep voice rumbled, quite high, 
too high, after the thermometer had 
been taken from his mouth, and though 
in his mind’s eye he could see the love- 
ly drifting snow, he really did not care. 
He did not care about anything, any- 
thing at all, and it was so nice to just 
drift off into a haze of feathery, tin- 
kling snow, while people called to him 
from a great distance, and he was angry 
with the people for calling him away 
from the soft masses of snow. He ig- 
nored the people and went swooping 
off on huge skis to the hills and high 
into the craggy mountains where he 
leaped on his skis from one peak to 
another until his breath was almost 
gone, and his head swam from looking 
down on fields, rivers and cities, miles 


and miles below. 

And when he was back and the room 
was full of somber daylight, he heard 
his mother asking him to try and swal- 
low a little broth, he heard his father 
telling Dottie not to cry, for he was go- 
ing to be all right now, and then he 
knew he had been terrifyingly close to 
something dreaded and mysterious 
called death. When he was outside 
again he felt the lack of hills and 
mountains; there were only drab streets 
covered with dirty slush, and, here and 
there, a grey little heap of snow. Grad- 
ually the green color left his face, the 
depression that had been over him be- 
cause of the ugly winter in this city, 
lifted, but still the dislike he had 
formed for this city never quite disap- 
peared, even in the years when he was 
no longer a child. 

And then there was the winter in 
that city of cities, New York. That was 
the winter Paul’s father had gone away 
from them, and his mother was work- 
ing very hard in a dress store. He and 
Dottie knew hardly anyone at all that 
winter, for they were not to start 
school here until February, and mean- 
while they must wait and kill the vast 
stretches of time until then, as best 
they could. 

Christmas was coming close and they 
were planning a gift for their mother. 
She was silent and far-off these days, 
and they were inurt at the way she 
seemed to be neglecting them. But they 
were going to get her a gift anyway, 
and by the time Christmas was four 
days away, had fifty cents saved for it 
between them. So they had three days 
to look. On the first day of their look- 
ing the snow began to fall, and they 
hailed this familiar sight with un- 
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bounded joy for their spirits lifted at 
once. They looked in all the windows 
of unnumbered stores. It was gay and 
heartwarming to them to see so many 
nice things in the windows, to see the 
thousands of people shopping in the 
stores and carrying packages that proba- 
bly were gifts also, and it was splendid 
to be a part of this shopping throng, 
to know that they, too, had something 
to buy. 

In the widest part of the huge street 
where all the trolley tracks seemed to 
jumble together, an enormous Christ- 
mas tree had been put up, the words, 
Merry Christmas, high up on it, with 
strings of unlit colored lights hanging 
all over it; and they knew what a 
beautiful sight it was going to be when 
those lights went on. They could hard- 
ly wait until then. 

So they went looking for their gift, 
and they thought of handkerchiefs, of 
an umbrella, of a vase; but it was hard 
to decide; and when they did tentative- 
ly decide, and priced certain things, 
their fifty cents became a miserably 
small sum. The last day for decision 
was coming very close, and the only 
places left to look seemed to be the 
ten cent stores. Those last two days be- 
fore Christmas they spent many hours 
in the crowded, gaudy places seeking 
their gift, and also looking at toys— 
she, at dolls and games, and he, at lit- 
tle chemistry sets that could be bought 
by the article (five cents for this and 
ten cents for that) until you had the 
complete set assembled. After much 
thinking and hesitating, they bought 
five things with their fifty cents so as 
to make it look like a bigger gift. They 
bought her a lace-edged handkerchief, 
an ash tray, an odd candlestick of old 
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fashioned shape, a pretty blue candle 
for it, and a small pearl-colored comb. 
Dottie was delighted with their pur- 
chases, but Paul wasn’t so sure that they 
couldn’t have made a better choice of 
a gift. 

By Christmas Eve their sense of an- 
ticipation had grown so that they felt 
like giving her the gifts as soon as she 
came back from work. When she let 
herself into the room they saw she was 
not feeling well. She got right into bed 
and told them to ask Mrs. Thomas who 
lived in the room next to theirs, to fix 
them something to eat, as she wasn’t 
well enough to do it. They asked Mrs. 
Thomas, and that kind lady with her 
bright red hair and her mouth full of 
golden teeth, gave their mother a plate 
of canned vegetable soup, then gave 
them some of the same soup and fried 
them some eggs. When they were fin- 
ished eating and had gone into their 
room they saw that their mother was 
crying, and he and Dottie quietly sat 
on chairs, glancing at each other now 
and then, and wondering what to do. 
He got up, went to the bed and tried 
to comfort his mother, asking her what 
the matter was; but she would not tell 
and would not stop her crying. Dottie 
after a while whisperingly asked him if 
it wouldn't be a good idea to give her 
the gifts now so as to cheer her up, and 
he, too, thought it might be a good 
idea. So they placed the five gaily 
wrapped little packages on the bed be- 
side her and told her they were gifts 
from them for Christmas. She tried to 
smile and stopped her sobbing for a 
moment to thank them, but then started 
again. So they unwrapped the packages 
for her, and lined up on the bed, the 
handkerchief, ash-tray, candle stick, 
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candle, and comb. But for a reason they 
could not understand she cried harder 
than ever, and Paul never before had 
felt quite so miserable as he did then, 
sitting on the bed and watching her cry. 

The snow was still falling outside, 
and Paul listlessly got up and went to 
the window where he watched the snow 
flutter down on the crowded streets far 
below. He was thinking of other win- 
ters as he stood there; other Christmas 
Eves. He wondered what his father was 
doing now; wondered where his sled 
and skis were; wondered if his friends 
in the city to the north were out sled- 
ding, or ice-skating, or having a snow- 
ball fight. 

Someone knocked on the door, and 
when Dottie opened it, he saw Mr. 
Hoffman standing at the threshold beck- 
oning to him. Mr. Hoffman was a mid- 
dle-aged bachelor who lived down the 
hall. “I want to show something to 
you,” he half whispered to Paul. Full 
of curiosity he followed the portly man 
to his room and there, lying in the bed, 
were two fascinating, polished wooden 
boxes. 

Mr. Hoffman opened the boxes, and 
displayed before him, was a carpenter 
set and a chemistry set bigger than any 
set he had ever seen before. 

“They're gifts for my two nephews,” 
Mr. Hoffman said, “think they'll like 
them ?” 

“Oh, you bet,” Paul gasped, “you 
bet.” 

Mr. Hoffman told him he had just 
wanted to make sure they’d like them 
and thanked him for his opinion. He 
went back to his room to enthusiastical- 
ly tell Dottie about the extraordinary 
sets. 

“Maybe,” said 
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“one’s for you,” and he began to won- 
der. 

Suppose someone had told Mr. Hoff- 
man that he greatly desired a chemistry 
set? The suspicion that one was for him 
began to grow until he was almost cer- 
tain, and all night he was hardly able 
to sleep because of the expectation that 
in the morning he would be given one 
of the sets, probably the chemistry set. 

For some reason he expected it to be 
placed outside his door in the early 
hours of the morning, and, when day- 
light began to steal into the room, he 
listened in bed for a long time, to hear 
the door of Mr. Hoffman’s room open, 
to hear the sound of a box being placed 
by the door. He dozed off and woke at 
the sound of something—had he been 
dreaming — being placed by his door. 
He scrambled out of the bed, turned 
the key in the lock and flung it open. 
All he found was a bottle of milk. 

All that day his mother dozed in bed, 
and he and Dottie were more silent 
than usual. There were no gifts for 
them, and there seemed nothing for 
them to do that would make the time 
go faster. Mrs. Thomas had gone visit- 
ing relatives for the day, and they had 
to fix their mother and themselves food 
to eat. They cooked some potatoes, 
opened more cans of vegetable soup 
and fried eggs again. That was about 
all there was in their section of the cup- 
board in the kitchen that was shared by 
the occupants of the six rooms of their 
floor. His mother hadn’t been well 
enough to do any shopping the day be- 
fore. The snow kept on falling desul- 
torily all during the day, but it only 
served to make the day worse because 
of the memories it brought back of 
other Christmas days of other years. 
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EXPENSIVE PLAYTHINGS 


by James McConnell 


GLAMOUR GIRL 


by Fletcher Martin 
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Maybe She Will Come Back 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


AYBE she will come back. 
M He will be sitting there in 

the apartment, the book he 
couldn’t read tossed carelessly on the 
couch, the radio that bored him clicked 
off, the theatre tickets he didn’t feel 
like using torn to bits on the floor. He 
will be sitting there in the soft chair, 
staring blankly out the window, hear- 
ing the rain patter impishly against the 
panes, staring at nothing and seeing, 
over and over again, her eyes, the hurt 
in them, the unspoken questions — no 
hate, no disgust, only hurt and wonder- 
ment. 

Maybe there will be a tap at the door 
or maybe the turn of the key—she still 
has her key—and she will come in and 
she will smile at him, the way she 
smiles, and say, ‘Hello, darling,” and 
the heaviness will leave his heart and 
be lifted from his body. The joy of life 
returned will well through him, reviv- 
ing, healing. The rain will most cer- 
tainly stop, and stars shine, because she 
will smile at him and he will know, 
then, that life is back and good and 
wonderful. He will kiss her, tenderly, 
holding to her and then dropping his 
head to her shoulder. And he will cry 
a little, tears compounded of regret and 
happiness. 

“My goodness, darling, what’s the 
mess on the floor?” she will ask, smil- 


ing. 


‘Theatre tickets,” he will say. And 
he will be glad of this superficial, un- 
important evidence that there was no 
life without her. “I didn’t want them. 
I didn’t want anything—but you.” 

She will hold him closely (he is a 
baby—‘‘You’re my baby . . . you're a 
baby . . . I think I spoil you”) and run 
her fingers gently through his hair 
(“It’s getting thin, darling . . . I'd love 
you even if you were bald, but let’s try 
and do something about it, anyway’). 
Yesterday won't matter. Only tomorrow 
and tomorrow and always. 

He didn’t mean it. She must know 
that, because she knows he loves her. 
He didn’t mean it; remember, Doris 
darling ?—the day they met. But little 
Albie Booth cut through tackle, those 
tiny legs of his pumping, shredding 
tacklers, and carried the ball to the two- 
yard line, and the thousands in the 
Bowl went mad, stark mad, shouting, 
screaming, flinging papers, waving ban- 
ners in a panorama of color, a bedlam 
of noise. And he jumped out of his 
seat, shouting hoarsely, ‘Yeah, yeah, 
yeah, Booth.” He hopped up and down, 
and suddenly he lost his balance and 
the next second, he was in the row be- 
low, legs jutted over the back of her 
seat, firmly ensconced in a lovely lap, 
his face buried in smooth, soft muskrat 
fur which made a pleasant pillow. She 
looked down at him and shrugged her 
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shoulders as if to say, ““What’s the use 
of saying anything at this point?” 

He didn’t mean it, but there he was 
—and willing to stay for the duration. 
“I’m terribly sorry,” he said, and he 
wasn't at all. “I...” 

“I gathered that,” she said and then 
she smiled and finally started to laugh. 
He thought the smile was a mellow 
music note lost in air. But the laugh 
was an entire orchestra. It was a flock 
of notes lost in autumn woods, bright, 
gay notes. He laughed, too. 

Booth carried the ball, hitting through 
tackle, tiny legs churning, churning, and 
Yale was over. The moment he’d paid 
$6.80 for, hopefully, passed quickly 
without his noticing or, all of a sudden, 
caring. He spent the moment watching 
her eyes and trying, in haste, to deter- 
mine whether they were sad or happy. 
He knew they were the biggest brown 
ones he had ever seen. He knew the 
tilted nose, that wrinkled like a rabbit’s 
when she smiled, was the cutest he had 
ever seen. He knew he was in love. 

Then he realized, not so happily, the 
man sitting next to her was definitely 
a man and definitely was there. 

He realized it with a sickening sen- 
sation. She anticipated him. 

“My brother, Bill Carson,” she said. 
“The man on my lap is . . .” She lifted 
her hand in a gesture of feigned de- 
spair. 

“Dick Frederick.” 

“How are you?” 

“I’m fine, Bill.” 

“This is my sister, Doris.” 

“Hello, Doris. I'm happy to meet 
you. And thanks for being such a lovely 
landing field.” 

“I didn’t mind. I wouldn’t want to 
make steady work of it, but it’s all 
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right for a novelty.” 

“I’m really sorry. But God, isn’t that 
little guy Booth a marvel!” 

“I could love him,” she said. ‘“He’s 
such a little fellow to be out there with 
all those giants.” 

So they met in a bedlam, with papers 
and pennants flying around them, and 
thousands of persons screaming in their 
ears and clapping their hands, and loud 
notes blared from down front where 
the bandsmen sat in their bright uni- 
forms ringing discordantly through the 
graying dusk. 

“Wow, there’s the point, too,” Bill 
shouted. ““That’s it.” 

“Td like very much to have you and 
Bill have dinner with me,” he said. 

Doris looked at Bill. Bill looked 
agreeable. ‘I think it would be fun,” 
she said. 

“Great.” 

She still smiles the same way. When 
he is blue and disconsolate and can’t 
work, can’t get started at all, maybe sit- 
ting across the room from her, he will 
look at her and she will lift her eyes 
from her magazine and smile and say, 
“Hello, honey,” charging those two 
words with a keg of lovely dynamite, 
making of those two words, the way she 
says them, a poem of love, an essay 
on his being all right—in fact, pretty 
damned nice. In two words, she will 
make the world wonderful again. .. . 

He asked her to marry him exactly 
three days after Booth’s gallop to the 
two-yard line. They were sitting in a 
little club in the Village and he’d seen 
her the night before and the night be- 
fore that. She lifted the glass to her 
lips and sipped the Scotch, her eyes 
sparkling above the glass in the sub- 
dued light of the “speak” and there 
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were a lot of people around them at 
crowded tables and the three Negro 
musicians were playing, My Extraordi- 
nary Gal, and he thought, God, how 
she is, and he said, “Doris, darling, will 
you marry me?” 

And she said, “What did you say?” 

“Will you marry me?” 

“Listen,” she said. “I’ve heard the 
best lines from a lot of men, Dick. If 
this is a new one. . .” 

“Darling, it isn’t. I love you. I love 
you with all my heart. That’s all there 
is to it, I want to marry you because I 
have a terrific hunch I’d be damned un- 
happy if I couldn’t spend all my life 
with you.” 

“I’m sorry I said that, Dick. But after 
all, you've only known me for three 
days. I don’t know you—too well. I 
thought maybe you were just trying to 
get somewhere in a hurry. For just a 
second. You know, the new approach. 
But it was just a second. . .” 

“I don’t blame you, Doris. I know 
how it is. I've used a line myself at 
various times.” 

“I imagine it must have been a good 
one.” She smiled. 

“Just so-so. I gave it up long time 
ago, even before I was out of college. 
I always felt sort of . . . well, a little 
cheap when the night was over.” 

“I can believe that, Dick, after only 
three days, too. But how do you know 
you love me? That’s still pretty impor- 
tant.” 

“Because a minute away from you is 
like a hell of a long hour, Doris.” 

“Why do you love me, Dick?” 

He told her. He told her her eyes had 
Stars in them. They do. He swears it. 
He told her a lot of things. No line. 
Facts, pure, unadulterated. The Negro 


pianist rapped some dirty notes in bass 
and the band started off on St. Louis 
Blues. The clarinet notes flitted to the 
smoke-obscured ceiling and pranced 
around crazily there. The drums beat 
weirdly. The clarinet notes skittered to 
a stop. The drums were quiet. The pi- 
anist hit a final note. He asked the 
piano man to play My Extraordinary 
Gal again. He gave the piano man 
some money. They played. 

She was smiling at him now, a soft 
smile that was a caress, and she said, 
“I think maybe I’m in love, too, Dick. 
I wouldn’t be the least bit surprised. 
But I want to make sure. Real sure. Be- 
cause I don’t think love is a novelty, 
like sitting in strange women’s laps. It 
has to be everything to me, Dick. It’s 
playing for keeps.” 

“Sure, Doris,” he said, ‘I’m grateful 
. . . I'll always be grateful that you 
would even consider me. That’s the way 
I feel. You’re way up above. . .” 

They were married two months later. 
Quiet. Only the families present. He 
had trouble getting the ring on her 
finger. He was nervous. But it was a 
lovely ring. He took all his savings for 
the ring and the trip. (“We'll worry 
about the other things later . . . we'll 
get along . . . sure.” They did.) 

Beautifully. They never fought. They 
just didn’t fight. When he felt badly 
about something she had done, he 
showed it. Like a beacon. He wore a 
“sourpuss.” She always recognized the 
“sourpuss.”” She'd come to him and say, 
“What's the matter?” And he'd tell her 


what and why and then they'd kiss and 
she’d say, “You know mommy loves 
you with all her heart” (he was poppy, 
of course), and he would wonder what 
in the hell he'd ever felt so badly about 
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and why in the hell he’d made such a 
big thing out of an insignificant one. 

They didn’t even fight this night. She 
just stared at him, hurt, and asked a 
question. That was all. He hurt her ter- 
ribly, unfairly, but maybe she will come 
back. Maybe she will come back be- 
cause once he went away and he came 
back. It was silly but they were young 
in love and early in marriage. 

It was a guy she’d known in college, 
Bruce Donald. Slim, handsome in that 
rugged sort of way. You almost ex- 
pected Bruce to say, ‘And then I was 
a mining engineer in South America for 
three years, batted around the Argen- 
tine. . .” Bruce could dance. And he 
never could, except passably. Doris had 
gone with Bruce for a year—‘‘a long 
time ago, Dick darling.”” When Bruce 
floated into town, they went out to- 
gether. “For old times’ sake. . .” 

They went to the Astor and then they 
went to the Vanguard and then to one 
spot Bruce knew and then to one he 
knew and when they got to the St. 
Regis, they were high. Bruce and Doris 
danced for the umpty-umpth time. He 
was alone at the table again. 

“Do you mind if Bruce and I dance 
again, darling?” 

“Of course not.” He was tolerant and 
understanding and—quite noble. 

“We used to dance so much.” 

“Yeah, Doris and I cut it up on many 
a floor,” Bruce added. “In our younger 
days, of course.” 

They danced. Bruce seemed tc hold 
her closer. She seemed to look up at 
Bruce — Bruce was tall, too —a trifle 
more tenderly, her eyes dancing, too, 
the way they do when she gets high. 
He watched them with more concern 
and he felt more alone. He drank one 
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straight. He felt like an outcast. She 
doesn’t even know I’m here, he thought. 
And then Bruce kissed her, lightly on 
the cheek. And she smiled at Bruce. It 
sent a thunderbolt of sickness through 
him. He felt weak. 

After they had dropped Bruce at the 
hotel, he said, “Bruce kissed you, didn’t 
he?” She knew he felt badly. 

“Oh, darling. One little kiss on the 
cheek.” 

“You seemed to enjoy it.” 

“Darling.” 

“I guess you wouldn’t even have said 
anything if it had been on the lips.” 

“I suppose not. Bruce is an old 
friend.” 

“I had a lot of fun tonight. There’s 
nothing like drinking alone to make a 
guy happy.” 

“Darling, don’t be sarcastic. It’s one 
thing I can’t stand. I’m sorry we neg- 
lected you so horribly.” 

“Now who's being sarcastic?” 

“Well, you started it.” 

“To be damned honest, Doris, I think 
Bruce has some of the characteristics of 
a windbag.” 

“You have a right to your opinion. 
I don’t think he’s such a bad fellow, if 
you know him. I grant you he’s differ- 
ent than you. He’s not quiet or thought- 
ful or the slightest bit deep. I'm not 
trying to analyze you. We both know 
each other pretty well. I mean that as 
a compliment. I couldn’t stand Bruce 
now, but he’s all right in a light sort 
of way, and he didn’t do a thing wrong 
and I enjoyed seeing him.” 

“Of course.” 

“And I think you’re being a big baby, 
if you want my honest opinion.” 

“Okay. I’m a baby. I don’t under- 
stand how you put up with me.” 
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“I don’t either.” She laughed. 

“Maybe I better just walk out of the 
picture and then you can dance lots 
more with Bruce.” 

“I'd love that.” She laughed again. 

“] think you would.” 

The laughter ended abruptly. She 
didn’t talk any more. She pushed his 
hand away when he tried to hold hers. 
She moved farther away from him in 
the cab. He felt mistreated, shunned. 
She had never done that before. 

“I guess maybe you don’t care 
whether I’m with you tonight or not. 
Do you?” 

“No I don’t, Dick. You can suit your- 
self about that.” 

“You wouldn’t miss me.” It was pre- 
sented as a statement but it was a ques- 
tion. She didn’t answer it correctly. 

“Probably not,” she lied. 

She went up to the apartment. He 
went to a hotel. He arrived back at the 
apartment exactly at 5:02 A. M. That 
was the night—or half night—he stayed 
away. They cried. They held each other. 
They kissed each other. 

“You know mommy loves you, dar- 
ling. You’re my whole life.” 

“You're my life, sweetheart. I was 
such a damned fool. I feel so miserable 
about the whole thing.” 

“You musn’t, darling. I don’t ever 
want you to feel that way. Give mommy 
a kiss. . .” 

They finally got to sleep. 

Albie Booth got a diploma, but little 
Davey O’Brien came along out in Texas 
and made you forget Booth. Babe Ruth 
laid aside the spikes, but Joe DiMaggio 
came in from the coast and bombarded 
the fences. My Extraordinary Gal died 
a sudden death. He fell for another 
one, Too Marvelous For Words, and 
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paid an orchestra to play it over and 
over one night on an anniversary. Liquor 
came back—and a lot of things arrived: 
NRA, You Can't Take It With You, 
CIO, Deep Purple (another anniversa- 
ry), swing, Goodman, Lana Turner, 
Boogie-Woogie, war, Willkie, Irwin 
Shaw, Odets. And they were happy, ter- 
tibly happy, going here and there, sit- 
ting at home, reading, writing. He 
swears no two people anywhere in the 
world could have been happier. He 
swears this is true. Oh, he was jealous. 
She told him this. ‘““You have one fault; 
you're awful jealous, darling,” she said. 
But she laughed about it, liking it in 
a way. He was jealous. He was crazy, 
silly, a baby. 

He was crazy, silly, a baby this night. 

They were at the bar of a little pri- 
vate club in their neighborhood. He 
had worked hard all day on the book 
and he was tired and he was ready to 
go home. And she felt like getting a 
little high. She drank. “Don’t be a 
sourpuss, darling,” she said. ‘‘Please, I 
feel like getting high tonight. And after 
all, I sat home all day, too. While you 
worked I read copy. Let’s celebrate the 
end of twenty chapters.” 

He answered glumly. 

“Tl have a refill,” she said to Tim, 
a lovable Irishman with graying hair 
and a love for gossip, whom they had 
known almost since their marriage. 
“Let’s have some excitement.” 

“Okay, Doris. Here’s some nickels. 
You put them in the machine,” Tim 
said. 

“Thank you, Tim.” She walked back 
and put a nickel in the machine and 
pressed the button. The Ink Spots sang 
Maybe. Les Collins, from the neighbor- 
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hood, said, “I wonder if your husband 
would mind if we danced, Mrs. Fred- 
erick.” 

“Of course not, Les.” 

They danced and she was bright and 
gay and vivacious, with a gayness and 
a vivaciousness that he could never 
have, and that he loved her for because 
it was infectious, contagious, and was 
part of the spirit, the joy in living, that 
she gave to him in a hundred ways. 

“Tim,” she said. “I’ve got an empty 
glass there.” 

‘Have this one on me,” Les said. 

“All right, Les.” 

“Will you have one, Dick?” 

“No thanks, Les, I’m through for the 
night. Pretty hard day.” 

“My husband’s very unhappy with 
me, I’m afraid.” 

“No I'm not, darling.” 

“Yes, you are. Mommy knows.” 

He became very tired and, when she 
and Les danced again, very neglected. 
He didn’t say anything when she re- 
turned. She ignored him. She talked 
with Les. 

He walked back to a table from the 
bar, sat down, and started to glance 
at the early morning newspaper. He 
looked up from the table and she was 
watching him. But she didn’t come 
back. He read. She and Les danced past 
him. He didn’t look up. Then they were 
at the bar again. He heard her ordering 
another drink. Then he heard laughter 
from the bar. He turned and he saw 
Doris and Les standing together, as 
though they had kissed, Doris close to 
him and hitting him playfully on the 
shoulder. He thought they had kissed. 

“That was a good one,” somebody 
said. 

He picked up his paper and walked 
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to the bar and said to Doris, ‘I’m go- 
ing home now. You can stay as long 
as you want.” 

She knew immediately that he was 
hurt. It was on his face. It wasn’t just 
a “‘sourpuss” this time. It was more. 
And she knew when it was more, too. 
She knew everything about him. 

“What did I do, honey?” she asked. 

“What did you do? Nothing. Noth- 
ing at all.” He said it sarcastically, 
savagely. 

“Darling.” 

“I’m going now. I said you could 
come whenever you're ready.” 

“Hold this a minute, honey,” she 
said, handing him her cigarette. “Wait 
till I get my coat.” 

He didn’t. He stamped out. He 
doesn’t know why but he stamped out. 
Independence. Boloney. He slammed 
the door. He walked fast up the street 
because he could see Les kissing her, 
in fun maybe, but kissing her. And it 
hurt and he didn’t know what to do 
and he walked fast, seeing this kiss in 
his mind, being tortured by it. He heard 
her shut the door and he kept on walk- 
ing fast. And he heard her steps behind 
him, but he kept on walking. He doesn’t 
know why he kept on but he did. He 
wanted to stop and wait and hold her 
hand tight when she came, but he 
didn’t. He rounded the corner and he 
kept on walking towards their apart- 
ment. And finally he didn’t hear her 
footsteps; only his own, loud and tor- 
menting now, with hers gone, in the 
quiet of the street at night. 

As soon as he was home, he went 
back. But she wasn’t at the club. 

“What was the matter, Mr. Fred- 
erick?” Tim asked, worried, calling him 
by his last name for the first time. 
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“Nothing, Tim,” he said. 

‘Mrs. Frederick was crying. She went 
out after you, you know. She ran out 
to get you.” 

“T know, Tim.” 

“I didn’t see anything wrong. Les 
told a funny joke and she laughed at 
it and pushed him, you know how you 
will, and that was all...” 

And then he knew that he had been 
crazily jealous and that nothing had 
happened. And he could hear her ask- 
ing, “What did I do, honey?” over and 
over. 

“So long, Tim,” he said quickly. “See 
you later.” He ran home. But she 


wasn’t there. She didn’t come home that 
night. He has called all the hotels. He 
has called her folks back home. He has 
called her friends and his friends. 

This is the second night and all he 
can see, wherever he looks, is the way 


she looked at him when he said, “I’m 
going home now. You can stay as long 
as you want.” All he can see is the hurt 
in her eyes, the big brown eyes that 
smiled at him when he fell into her lap 
a long time ago, the questioning look. 
“What did I do, honey?” That is what 
he remembers. 

Nothing, darling, not a thing. Not a 
damned thing. Tim told me. I was 
crazy. Silly. I was a baby, darling. 

He hears the question wherever he 
walks or sits or stands—on the crowded 
streets, in the house, in the bedroom, 
where her pajamas still lie over the 
chair, where the silhouette she has of 
him stands on the dressing table, where 
her one slipper still peeps out from un- 
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der the bed. He cannot sleep in the bed- 
room. There are too many things like 
the slippers, with their cute balls of 
fur. “What did I do, honey?” ... 

All he can think of is this hurt and 
the humiliation she must have felt be- 
fore the people she knew. 

Even when he had hurt her and hu- 
miliated her and wronged her so ter- 
ribly, she didn’t question him, or be- 
come angry. She knew he was hurt or 
he never would have said it. And all 
she said was, “Hold this” —her cigarette 
—“wait until I get my coat.” And she 
was going with him. But he walked on, 
fast. He walked fast, and heard her 
footsteps. And she didn’t catch up. 

He can hear her footsteps on the 
street all the time. All he can hear is 
her footsteps and the question she 
asked. And all he can see is the way 
she looked at him, the hurt in her eyes. 
And all he can think of is this hurt. . . . 

So he has turned the radio off. He 
would hear the footsteps and the ques- 
tion, if he went to the theatre, so he 
has torn up the tickets and they lie in 
little pieces on the floor. In the book 
he saw her eyes, the hurt in them. So 
it is on the couch and he doesn’t care 
if he never sees it or any other book 
again. He doesn’t care about anything 
anymore, except her. For nothing is 
worth anything without her. Nothing. 

He sits in the soft chair and the 
lights are out and the rain patters imp- 
ishly against the window, asking a ques- 
tion. Will she come back? 

He came back once. 


Two Poems 


RAYMOND SOUSTER 


Going Down 


Boom, the radio sang, spin, the dance-floor shouted, 
stop 

The wheel insisted, endless, the bottle whispered, 

Perhaps, their bodies signalled, 


And boom, spin, stop, endless and perhaps, 

That was the world you had built, and when the cards 
wavered 

And bent and fell slowly and then with a rush, your 
card-house of a world gone forever, 

You could hardly believe it, could you, that after 
all the hammer, hammer, hammer of success 
and in the money, 

Failure could come so easily, a soft swan-song, the 
gun held to the head could show on the 
screen of your mind like a gift from heaven. 


Night is not now the time for sleeping. Night is a 
space of darkness measured 

And begrudged. Night is the signal for bombers over 
London and Berlin, 

The flares blow a kiss, the incendiaries give wildest love 

To stone, timber, and flesh. Night is the time for 
marching orders, 

Flame at borders, the regiments hollow over cobblestone . . . 


Night is the cold face of the streets, the whore, the 
man on the park bench. 

Night is the brilliance of our learned men, the love 
for our statesmen. 

Night is God and peace and love. Night is darkness. 
The darkness of the time. The darkness of the 
old world. 


Let’s Try to Think Straight 


CARL HENRY GRABO 


E LIVE in a time of great 
\ \) danger. The traditions, beliefs, 
and institutions which we have 
cherished are threatened both from 
without and from within. The danger 
from without is immediate and deadly. 
But we could confront and overcome 
this were we not confused. Unless we 
can resolve our confusion of mind and 
think our way clear we cannot unitedly 
and whole-heartedly face our enemy. 
Cunningly he plays upon our weak- 
nesses, turning even our best qualities, 
the very excellences of our civilization, 
to his advantage. Out of our confusion 
and perplexities we must determine the 
essential issues and, having agreed upon 
these, act immediately and resolutely 
even though our action lead to blood- 
shed and war. For evil though war is 
there are things worse than war. What 
are some of the causes of our weak- 
ness, our divided purpose, our impot- 
ence in the face of the destructive 
forces now loose in the world? 


We commonly think of civilization 
as a state of knowledge and culture at 
which all of us have more or less 
arrived. We speak of modern civiliza- 
tion, or of Victorian civilization, or the 
civilization of Greece or Rome as 
though these were something definite 
and definable, the measure of a way of 
life characteristic of some age or epoch. 


But this is very inexact, as we perceive 
once we examine human society at any 
specified moment. Then it is clear that 
the civilization or culture of any time 
is only some vague sort of average 
enlightenment, or even that degree of 
enlightenment at which only the leaders 
of society have arrived, those who shape 
political institutions and express them- 
selves in the arts. These leaders may be 
relatively few in number, constituting 
only a small part of the society which 
they guide and instruct. 

If we look at mankind the world 
over, the unequal degrees of human ad- 
vancement are obvious. Cannibals and 
head-hunters still exist in the wild 
places of the earth and there are peo- 
ples of all degrees of enlightenment 
between these savages and the most 
cultured societies of Europe and Amer- 
ica. This inequality we perceive, but we 
may easily overlook the degrees of in- 
equality which exist within a society 
which we think of as civilized. 

A country like our own, within the 
framework of a political and social 
system assigning certain duties and 
granting certain rights to all, includes 
individuals of the utmost diversity of 
cultivation and advancement. Within 
our forty-eight states are men culturally 
as discrepant as men of the stone age 
and of the age of Pericles. Men as 
savage as the hordes of Attila exist side 
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by side with those who understand and 
endeavor to follow the teachings of 
Plato and Christ. 

What have these facts to do with our 
present confusion and bewilderment? 
This—that forgetting them or refusing 
to believe them, we have been slow to 
understand and to credit the Nazi men- 
ace to civilization. The greater our 
enlightenment the more incredible has 
seemed the declared Nazi philosophy 
and the evidence of Nazi atrocities. The 
European correspondents of the Ameri- 
can press, despite their diversities of 
individual character and political phil- 
osophy, have in their news reports 
agreed in all essentials. The picture 


which they have drawn of the Nazi con- 
quests has been terribly clear and 
detailed. What little we learn now 
from countries closed to our corre- 
spondents confirms all which they 
reported and predicted. Yet we do not 


believe—not wholly. We are dazed, 
incredulous. These things simply cannot 
be. It is impossible that Attila and 
Tamerlane are let loose on earth in 
this the twentieth century, a civilized 
century, an enlightened, _ scientific, 
Christian century. Yet what our journal- 
ists have told us is true. And unless we 
quickly believe them and take adequate 
means for our defense we can go under 
just as completely as did Holland and 
Denmark and Norway which also were 
civilized and incredulous. 


The Nazi menace is deadly and real. 
Call it an anachronism if you will. Say 
that it cannot last. But how soon will it 
collapse of its own rottenness? History 
is not reassuring. Napoleon was finally 
overcome only after fifteen years of 
warfare. Nor was Napoleon so great a 
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menace as Hitler. The Nazi philosophy 
is sheer madness. But madness is infect- 
ious. Whole nations become mad. 
Besides, there is the self-interest, or the 
seeming self-interest, of individuals and 
classes who think to turn the world 
catastrophe to their advantage. The 
gangsters, the profiteers, and the 
exploiters think they can do business 
with Hitler. Fritz Thyssen and others 
like him in Germany also thought that 
they could do business with Hitler. 
Despite the destruction which overtook 
these dupes, similar individuals and 
groups in this country are prepared to 
do as they did and meet the same 
inevitable fate. They, too, refuse to 
credit what they see. 

But our native fascists, fifth column- 
ists, and merely stupid and selfish peo- 
ple who confuse our councils and blunt 
the national will are animated by 
another, a secret terror, greater than 
whatever fear they may hold, un- 
acknowledged, of Hitler. They fear, as 
the alternative to the triumph of Hitler, 
a strengthening of democratic processes 
and the growth of some American form 
of National Socialism. They see in the 
growth of the labor movement in Brit- 
ain and in the United States a threat 
to capitalism and the tradition of indi- 
vidual enterprise. If we enter the war 
and the Government more and more 
dominates and controls industry to 
insure the production of war materials, 
what will be the consequences when the 
war is won? Will the Government ever 
again relinquish its controls and restore 
business to private management? 

The fear of outright Socialism as a 
consequence of the war is unjustified 
unless industry should bring such a 
judgment upon itself by its stupid oppo- 
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sition to the war effort. There is nothing 
in the American tradition to warrant a 
belief in a Socialistic or Communistic 
revolution. Socialism has had few 
adherents in this country. The Com- 
munists, despite the furore about them, 
have been even fewer. Countries do not 
break abruptly with the course of their 
traditions except*under the most ex- 
treme provocation. Labor in this coun- 
try has never to any considerable extent 
quarreled with the system of individual 
enterprise. Americans are individualists 
and yield to an increased federal con- 
trol only with the greatest reluctance 
and out of sheer necessity. The in- 
evitable socialization of industry will 
be a slow and relatively painless proc- 
ess, unless industry proves so obdurate 
and stupid that it resists all efforts to 
modify it to the service of a changing 
society. 

Those recalcitrants who profess to 
see no choice between Hitler and 
Roosevelt, and who would pay tribute 
to one as readily as taxes to the other, 
are not the hard-headed realists they 
profess to be, but dangerous dreamers 
and visionaries living in a world of 
illusion. They refuse to confront the 
realities of Hitlerism, refuse to per- 
ceive that Hitler has as little regard for 
capitalism and private industry as he 
has for Poles and Jews. He enslaves 
them equally. The Nazi form of State 
Socialism openly professes and has 
shown itself to be the destroyer of pri- 
vate enterprise. The steel works of a 
Krupp become the property of the state 
in control of a Goering, and lesser 
industries pass under the control of 
lesser gangsters. If our American indus- 
trialists would but study the methods 
of American gangsters they would per- 
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ceive what will happen to them should 
gangsters control the entire country. 
Roosevelt and the American method 
are surely preferable to such a prospect. 
To the reactionary die-hard who still 
approves the piratical business practices 
of seventy years ago, if there are still 
any such, no doubt the outlook is dark. 
The world after the war is going to be 
different from what it was. But there 
are degrees of difference. The indus- 
trialist need not lose all, nor indeed 
very much, provided he adapts himself 
intelligently to changing times. 

It is an unacknowledged fear of im- 
pending change which very consider- 
ably confuses us in our attitudes to- 
wards the war and delays us in taking 
the position which we inevitably must 
take for our own protection. We 
should not be deceived by those who 
say that this is a war of rival imperial- 
isms, a war between Germany and 
Britain for leadership and the control 
of colonies, with one of the combatants 
no better than the other. There is an 
element of truth in this but not enough 
to deceive us, unless in our hatred of 
England we choose, as many do, to be 
deceived. But this is but one, a second- 
ary cause, of our confusion. We sense 
a deeper cause. We live in peril of 
change and we are afraid. 

In the agony of our indecision we are 
betrayed by what is false within. Our 
society, though better than many an- 
other, is nevertheless filled with injust- 
ices. We know that these exist even 
though we shut our eyes to them or 
loudly deny them. There are the injus- 
tices which we practise upon the poor, 
the exploited, the newly arrived immi- 
grant, the Negro. There are the too 
great inequalities in wealth. There are 
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hunger and disease which should not 
be, for we can produce enough food for 
all and we have skill and knowledge to 
prevent and to care for sickness. We 
_do, of course, ameliorate these evils 
somewhat. But we do not, as we could, 
eradicate them. To do so would demand 
some modification of our social system, 
would establish a greater degree of 
equality. We are not ready for that. We 
talk of democracy and we believe in 
democracy. But democracy in modera- 
tion, not pushed too far. 

Are not the basic issues of this world 
conflict moral issues? And is not our 
failure sooner to align ourselves with 
regard to it due to moral weakness in 
us? We have tolerated injustices and 
we have become habituated to political 
corruption. We see it about us in many 
of our cities big and little. Graft has 
become almost an accepted tradition, 
like the Oriental “squeeze.” We are 
cynical of all our political leaders so 
that we confuse the honest with the 
dishonest and dismiss the efficient pub- 
lic servant even more readily than the 
plausible crook. Inability to discrimin- 
ate between good and evil, to know a 
good man, an honest man, when he has 
proved himself, betrays a moral confu- 
sion fatal to a democracy. 

Were our propertied classes the sole 
rulers of this country this moral confu- 
sion, this inability to distinguish be- 
tween good public servants and bad, 
would bring us to ruin in short order. 
The hatred of Roosevelt which our 
“best people” display is one of the most 
sinister evidences of the moral decay of 
certain classes among us. For their 
hatred is due to no great material injury 
done them. They still prosper despite 
increased taxes. It is the moral right 
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to the power and privilege they enjoy 
which has been challenged. Their pro- 
fessions of democracy have been tested. 
And they have been shown, many of 
them, to be selfish and arrogant and 
hard. The President is the figure-head 
or symbol of the forces which have 
challenged and exposed them. There- 
fore he is hated. Were it not for the 
masses of the people, who still have 
their votes whatever else they lack, 
some appeaser, compromiser, and tool 
of the “interests” and the privileged 
classes would long since have been in 
the White House. 

We in America are reapirg the har- 
vest sown long ago. The sins of our 
fathers are being visited upon us. The 
generations which gutted our national 
resources, corrupted our city councils, 
and our legislatures, which robbed the 
consumer through monopolies, and 
which, more than this, blunted our poli- 
tical and business consciences—these 
generations should witness to what we 
have been brought. Not to the pass of 
France happily, whose political and 
moral decay is the most tragic spectacle 
in Europe, more tragic than the enslave- 
ment of the little peoples who fell 
through no fault of their own except 
that they were too small and too civil- 
ized. America has not come to the piti- 
ful degeneracy of France. But we 
should not pride ourselves unduly. Our 
moral confusion in this war, our delay 
in determining our course, the treason- 
able debased counsels of some of our 
leaders bear witness to the degree of 
our degeneracy and our need for con- 
fession and reform. 


In this collapse of civilization and 
reversion to the beliefs and practices of 
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barbarian peoples, what of religion, of 
Christianity, whether Catholic or Prot- 
estant, either as a force to prevent dis- 
solution or to restore the world to san- 
ity and decency? Christianity in Ger- 
many and Russia proved powerless. Its 
occasional martyrs merely attest its 
general impotence. In Spain, Italy, and 
Austria a church that will sacrifice its 
own best adherents to political intrigue 
is reaping no more than its just deserts. 
Among the little peoples overwhelmed 
by tyranny, the Scandinavian countries, 
Holland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 
and Greece a religion which still lives 
serves to strengthen them to the long 
ordeal of their resistance, and promises 
some day to restore them to liberty. It 
is unjust, therefore, to say that religion 
has wholly failed in this crisis of civil- 
ization. It is just, however, to point to 
its inadequacies, its compromises, its 
flabbiness. 

Christianity in the days of its strength 
was a fighting faith. In its milder mod- 
ern forms it has lost much of its bigotry 
and fanaticism; it no longer puts non- 
believers to the sword. Yet it has lost 
also something else, a militant virtue 
which it cannot do without and live. 
Desirous of peace, detesting cruelty and 
bloodshed, it had interpreted the text 
“resist not evil’’ as a command to non- 
resistance in the defense of others; and 
the admonition to turn the other cheek 
as a social no less than an individual 
precept. Christ’s teachings are enig- 
matic. We need to know each of his 
commands in its original context, and 
this usually is obscure. We need also 
to realize that relatively few persons, 
however well-meaning, have the spirit- 
ual power to make of the renunciation 
of force the greatest of forces. And 
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what we may ask, without undue cyni- 
cism, does a mild spiritual resolution 
unpanoplied in steel avail against pan- 
zer divisions and bombing planes man- 
ned by fanatics? 

We are not as Christians agreed on 
the doctrine of non-resistance. To those 
who wholly accept it, who refuse to lift 
a hand in the common defense, we can 
only do as we have done more or less 
adequately heretofore, exempt them 
from certain duties we lay on others. 
But ourselves unsure, unable to see how 
without armed resistance we are to sur- 
vive, there is for us nothing to do but 
to make war as Cromwell's Ironsides 
made war, a Bible in one hand and a 
sword in the other. This is the Old 
Testament practise, not the New, and 
we feel that the Old Testament is for 
primitive peoples, not those in the fore- 
most files of time. Unfortunately, as the 
present state of the world reveals, we 
are still primitive and very far from the 
foremost files. The fifty years of 
Europe are not only not worth the 
cycle of Cathay, but are a poor ex- 
change for fifty years of the jungle. The 
jungle is indeed more civilized. 

Religion has proved a poor crutch to 
us in our need. We do not see youth, as 
in the time of the Crusades, marching 
on Jerusalem, a terrible and a pathetic 
sight yet testifying to some spiritual 
power that is lost. We see instead Nazi 
and Communist youth with their labor 
battalions and suicide squads displaying 
this spirit of sacrifice and devotion 
which Christianity can no longer arouse. 
Only a militant good can make war 
upon militant evil, whether with the 
sword of the spirit or the sword of the 
flesh. Where is the fighting spirit of 
righteousness? Do we no longer know 
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what righteousness is? Are good and 
evil meaningless words nowadays? If so 
we are already defeated and Hitler and 
his gangsters need never bother to cross 
the ocean. 


But if by our own admission we, too, 
are miserable sinners, and if the British 
and the Russians can scarcely be thought 
angels of light, who are we to condemn 
only the iniquities of the Germans and 
the Italians ? Humility demands that we 
do not judge. Yet is it humility or sim- 
ple incapacity to discriminate morally 
which leads to such detachment? That 
we should not judge enjoins us to dis- 
criminate between the sinner and his 
sin—a difficult thing in practise, though 
theoretically possible. It does not 
demand that we refuse to judge sin in 
itself. Obviously if we do not know sin 
when we see it we are hopelessly lost in 
this world and there is no health in us. 
If we cannot see in the Nazi theory and 
practise the hand of Satan himself we 
simply are so morally obtuse that noth- 
ing can be done for us. We are already 
damned. 

If we still retain any moral health, 
we should then, if the argument has 
been sound to this point, ally ourselves 
wholeheartedly with the forces which 
are warring upon Hitler. We may not 
like English imperialism, the English 
aristocracy, the English foreign policy, 
or English condescension and bad man- 
ners. We still should go all out to help 
the English. Likewise with Russia; we 
may hate Stalin and his autocratic ways 
and his bloody purges; still we should 
aid Russia against Germany. In an im- 
perfect world there is seldom offered 
us the easy choice between white and 
black. We have to draw our distinctions 
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finer than that. Our choice now is be- 
tween the infernal blackness of the pit 
and the grays, light and dark, arrayed 
against it. We shall have no difficulty 
in choosing unless our moral sense is 
blunted beyond all hope. 

Granted the utter depravity of the 
Nazi doctrine and its hellish practises 
of destruction and enslavement, should 
we then necessarily take active part in 
the war? Does it not suffice to lend our 
moral support to the anti-axis forces or, 
at the most, supply them with food and 
munitions? Tactically the answer is that 
we should do whatever is best to defeat 
Nazism. Morally speaking we should 
do more than that, sharing the cost of 
the war in blood and in suffering no less 
than in munitions and taxes. Those who 
war upon the axis powers are fighting 
our fight, making the world safe for us. 
We will be shamed if our safety is won 
for us by others. Should the war end 
with all the rest of the world exhausted 
and decimated while we alone remain 
prosperous and unhurt we should not 
have the moral strength not to abuse 
our power. Too great power and pros- 
perity ruin nations no less than indi- 
viduals. 

The first World War, many of us 
came to believe, achieved little more 
than a vicious peace in which were the 
seeds of the present conflict. The Amer- 
ican liberal talked pacifism and resolved 
never more to meddle in European 
affairs. Were we not safe between two 
oceans and was not our social and poli- 
tical system superior to the European? 
We were smugly self-righteous and felt 
physically secure. We no longer feel 
secure, for oceans are no insuperable 
barrier to bombing planes and even less 
to fifth columnists. Whatever our desire 
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for freedom and peace, we cannot enjoy 
them with the rest of the world either 
at war or enslaved. We have brought 
up the younger generation, upon whose 
willingness to fight our very safety and 
survival depends, to think there is noth- 
ing worse than war. We know now that 
there is. What have we then to say to 
these young men and women?—That 
we were mistaken. 

Our mistake did credit to our hearts 
if not to our heads. War was, is, and 
forever will be horrible. Until we 
create a world society in which war is 
impossible we shall remain barbarians. 
We thought we could create such a 
society, but we were premature. For 
there are still too many people in the 
world who are uneducated savages, 
ignorant, stupid, and cruel. It is the job 
of an enlightened society to educate 
these laggards. But we must at the same 
time be prepared to defend ourselves. If 
the earth is, as has been surmised, the 
insane asylum of the universe, we shall 
need to walk warily, with weapons at 
hand when needed. 
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Need we then hesitate to tell our 
young men and women to prepare for 
war, acknowledging that we, the older 
generation, were premature in our paci- 
fism? Our confession will not better our 
standing with them. But they are al- 
ready disillusioned. The world has not 
proved to be what we said it was. Free- 
dom, tolerance, equality, justice—these 
still are aims rather than achievements. 
Or insofar as they have been won they 
must be rewon in every generation even 
at the cost of blood and death. The 
older generation can say this with better 
grace than once, for now war is made 
upon peoples as a whole. Civilians may 
run as great risks as those on the fight- 
ing front. In their daily way of life, in 
the drudgery of their tasks, and the 
economic burden they bear, their lot 
may be harder than the soldier's and 
the danger of death almost as great. 
They have the right therefore to say: 
“We were wrong. There are worse 
things than war. Rather than suffer 
these things we urge you to fight. We 
will do all we can to help.” 


I Didn’t Steal Their Briar-Scythe 


Jesse STUART 


fishin’. The red worms had come 

to the top of the ground. Pap allus 
said when the worms come to the top 
of the ground it was the time to fish. 

I put a can of bait in the back seat 
of my old 24 model lizzie—loaded my 
fishin’ poles and started fer Little Fork. 
I lit a cigar and stepped on the gas. 
I never felt better in my life. 

I was goin’ at thirty miles an hour 
when I reached Gradyville, the county- 
seat of Mineral County. I’d been look- 
in’ at the crops all the way along and 
seein’ if they were better than we had. 
It was a good drive, but big new cars 
passed me all along the road. It just 
seemed like my car was a little out’n 
place. 

I didn’t more than get to Gradyville 
—when all of a sudden a motor-cycle 
come tearin’ from nowhere and pulled 
up beside me. The rider wore big black- 
rimmed goggles and a purty uniform 
with brass buttons. He had a watch on 
his wrist. He looked so spick and span 
holdin’ to a pair of handle-bars bright 
and shiny as a bull’s horns. 

“Pull over,” he said. 

“Okay, feller,” I said. “What's the 
trouble?” 

“You're speedin’,” he said. 

I brought my lizzie to a dead stop in 
the street. 

“Pal, you don’t haf to hold to the 
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side of my car,” I said. “I ain’t tryin’ 
to get away.” 

He pulled out a pencil from his in- 
side coat pocket. He pulled a little note- 
book from his hip pocket. 

“I ain’t worryin’ about your gettin’ 
away,” he said. “I’ve got somethin’ here 
that will bring you back.” 

He laughed a funny laugh. 

“I’m goin’ out to Little Fork to fish 
today,” I said. 

“I didn’t know that,” he said. 

“When red-worms come to the top 
of the ground, fish bite,” I said. 

“You can tell the judge about fish- 
in’,” he said. “Drive over here to his 
office. It’s right over here across the 
street. 

He led the way on his motor-cycle. 
I followed ’im with my lizzie. A swarm 
of people followed us. I could hear 
them talkin’ about how much I'd be 
fined. Some said they’d let me go. 
Others said I'd get the “works” fer 
talkin’ back to the cop. 

When he opened the door, we went 
up a long flight of stairs. When we got 
to the head of the stairs, he opened an- 
other door. I looked in the room and 
there sat the judge. He wore bright 
rimmed glasses. He was a serious look- 
in’ man with a big red nose. He wore 
a high white collar and a black bow- 
tie. 


“What now, Oscar?” asked the 
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judge. 

I handed him my card. He took it 
and looked at the card, then he looked 
at me. 

‘Speedin’ huh,” he said. ‘Some fool 
is goin’ to hurt some of our good citi- 
zens. I won't have it!” He hit the desk 
with his fist. 

“Judge, I wasn’t speedin’,” I said. “I 
don’t want to break any laws.” 

“That's just it,” said the judge. 
“Young man, you can’t pull no rough 
stuff in Gradyville.” 

When the judge said this he raised 
from his chear and clapped his hands 
in my face. I could see the judge plain- 
ly now. He was a short dumpy man 
with a ponch big as a basket of green 
beans. It was covered over with a white 
shirt and belted-up with a broad leather 
belt. 

“Oscar, did this man give you any 
back sass?” the judge asked. 

“Said he wasn’t speedin’,” Oscar an- 
swered. “He didn’t have the proper re- 
spect fer an officer that a man ought 
to have.” 

“Judge, I meant to respect him,” I 
pleaded. 

“Where are you from, young man?” 
the judge asked. 

“Lantern County, Judge,” I said. “It 
jines this county!” 

“Good God, how much do you think 
I know,” he asked. “Don’t you think 
I know the counties that jine Mineral 
County? I might a-knowed you’s from 
Lantern County by the patches on your 
pants. All you men in Lantern County 
wear the patches sewed on the outside.” 

“I never thought of that before, 
Judge,” I said. “Come to think about 
it, 1 guess you're right.” 

“Let’s stop this talk, Judge,” said 
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Oscar. “Let's do somethin’ with ’im.” 

“Just a minute,” said the judge. 

He started fiddlin’ around among the 
stacks of papers on his desk. He found 
a big book. It looked like the backs of 
this book were worn out. He turned 
through the pages until he turned to a 
page that looked like a leaf-stained hen- 
egg. When he started to read, he mum- 
bled to hisself so you couldn’t under- 
stand a word he was sayin’. He fol- 
lowed the print with his finger as he 
read. 

“Tl give you the limit, young man,” 
he said. “This will learn you a lesson. 
Remember Gradyville has a twelve 
miles speed limit. I fine you $200 and 
cost. Cost will be $4.82. 

“That’s a small fortune,” I said. 

“Ain’t you got no money?” asked the 
judge. 

“About $2.50 in my pocket,” I said. 

“Chicken feed,” said the judge. ‘‘How 
much is your car worth?” 

“Judge, you ain’t goin’ to take my 
car!” I said. “I'd rather you'd cut off 
one of my fingers.” 

“What could I do with one of your 
fingers?” the judge asked. “Your 


finger won't be worth anything but your 
car will be worth something. Your 
finger will be a great loss to you when 
you start workin’ on the roads in this 
county. Now, let’s get down to business 
here. How much is that car worth ? Price 
it right here!” 

“It’s worth every penny of sixty dol- 
lars,” I said. 

“How much is it worth, Oscar?” the 
judge asked. 

“About $25,” Oscar answered. 

“You are robbin’ me,” I yelled. 

“$25,” said the judge. “That means 
twenty-five days you won't haf to work 
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on the county roads. Remember young 
man, two hundred and five days is a 
long time! You want to get home by 
Christmas don’t you? Figure it up for 
yourself.” 

I thought once I'd hit the judge right 
on the nose. I didn’t have a chance. 
There was Oscar with two big guns on 
‘im. He could shoot me down. The law 
was on their side. I didn’t have a 
chance. 

“Sack ’im there, Oscar,” said the 
judge. “You can’t tell what he might 
have in his pockets. He might have a 
gat and get the drap on us.” 

“Throw up your dukes,” said Oscar 
pulling a long blue gun from the leath- 
er holster on his hip. 

“What do you mean?” I asked him. 

‘Means to stick your hands up,” said 
the judge. 

I held my hands up in the air. Oscar 
went through my pocket with one hand 
and held his gun with the other. He 
pulled out my two one dollar bills and 
fifty cent piece and laid them on the 
table. He hadn’t more than laid my 
knife down until the judge picked it up. 
He looked at the picture of a purty 
woman under the handle. He got his 
face up close and squinted his eyes to 
look at it. 

“A purty knife you have here young 
feller,” said the judge. “The blade is 
over four inches long. We'll allow you 
two dollars fer this knife.” 

“I want to keep my knife,” I said. 

“It’s too dangerous fer you to pack,” 
said the judge. ‘Two dollars on your 
fine fer this knife.” 

I was gettin’ hot under the collar fer 
they took everything I had but my plug 
of terbacker. 

“Let the fishin’ hooks, lines and 
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poles, go in at two dollars,” said Oscar. 
“That’s a big price but he’s got a long 
time to stay here.” 

“At any price,” I said. “You set your 
own price and take ’em.” 

Oscar flashed a bright pair of hand- 
cuffs and clamped ’em around my wrists 
while a crowd watched him. Oscar acted 
big before all the people. They fol- 
lowed us to the jailhouse. It was a lit- 
tle red-brick buildin’ on the edge of 
Gradyville. 

“Jailor Thombs, here’s your prison- 
er,” Oscar said. “He’s from Lantern 
County. Ketched ’im fer speedin’. Take 
good care of ‘im fer he'll be with you 
until around Christmas. Couldn’t pay 
all of his fine you know.” 

“What might your name be?” 

“Silas Woodberry,” I said. 

“See the bull-pens,” said Jailor 
Thombs. “That's where we put the 
boys that won’t work. We feed them 
corn pone and water till they change 
their minds. They usually change their 
minds. Pay no attention to all this 
writin’ on the walls.” 

“I can’t read,” I said. “The writin’ 
on the walls won't bother me. I can 
look at the pictures drawed cn the 
walls.” 

I never saw so many dirty pictures 
on any one wall, and I’ve seen a lot 
of bad pictures in privies around the 
school and church houses at home. 

“I make ’em wash ’em off everyday 
and before mornin’ they're right back 
on the walls,” Jailor Thombs said. 
“You'll get used to your new boardin’ 
house before the summer is over.” 

“I say you will, Big Boy,” said a 
fellar in the bull-pen. ‘You'll get used 
to a lot of things in this jailhouse. The 
jailor gits his dollar a day to feed each 
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one of us, and he don’t feed each one 
a dime’s worth of grub a-day.” 

“Here’s your cot,” said Jailor 
Thombs. “You can go to work tomor- 
row. 

When Jailor Thombs brought my 
grub out to me I could understand why 
all the men started cussin’. He didn’t 
bring me nothin’ but taters, coffee, 
bread, and a slice of meat about the 
size of your thumb. 

“We feed you better than this when 
you start workin’,” said Jailor Thombs. 

The boys liked me but that vile cus- 
sin’ roared through my ears all night. 
And the dirty pictures I saw on the jail- 
house wall, I saw them in my sleep. I 
dreamed about them. I'd hear the boys 
cussin’ and groanin’ all through the 
night. I hardly slept a wink. Some of 
the boys set up and played cards. They 
played poker fer match stems. I guess 
the judge had stripped them of their 
money like he stripped me. 

I was glad when mornin’ came. Jailor 
Thombs brought me a tin cup of strong 
black coffee, two hard boiled eggs, two 
little strips of bacon, a chunk of butter 
big enough to choke a cat and two 
slices of bread. I didn’t grumble fer I 
thought I could make out on it until 
noon. 

“Jailor Thombs,” I said, “I want you 
to do something fer me.” 

“Tl do it if I can, Silas,” he said. 

“Write a letter home to Pap,” I said. 
“Tell him I’m in jail. Tell him how 
much I was fined. Tell ’im I won’t be 
home before Christmas unless some- 
thing is done to get me out. Address 
the letter to Alf Woodberry, Lantern- 
ville, Kentucky.” 

“Tl get your letter off today,” he 
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said. ‘“‘Maybe your pap can pay your 
fine. That will suit Judge Mennix a lot 
better. It suits me better when you don’t 
pay a fine. I get a dollar a day fer feed- 
in’ you!” 

“Do you have any old clothes I can 
work in?” I asked ’im. “These I have 
won't last long.” 

“We've got a lot of striped suits we 
used to make the men wear,” he said. 
“They're called ‘jailbird pants.’ The 
men didn’t like to wear ’em. Then the 
State stopped makin’ the fellars wear 
‘em. I’ve got a lot of old suits left over, 
and if you want to wear one it’s your 
own business.” 

Jailor Thombs hunted a pair to fit 
me. 

The first mornin’ they took us out 
in a big truck. It was wired all the way 
around with heavy wire. A guard sat 
on a little leather stool on the back end 
of the truck and guarded the door to 
the back of the truck. Two more guards 
rode up front with the driver. We rode 
over a bumpy road that was plenty 
rough. 

“Don’t worry, pal,” said one of the 
boys. “This is the hardest part of the 
day’s work. Pal, it’s goin’ and comin’. 
It ain’t the work. Wait until you see 
us work. We've been workin’ with the 
men on the ‘state jobs.’ They don’t kill 
themselves workin’ and why should we? 
‘Time’ is our money here. You'll soon 
understand.” 

I learned in a few hours that we had 
to “beat in our time.” Guards stood 
among us ready to shoot us down if 
we made a break fer our freedom. I 
didn’t try. I wondered what Ma and Pa 
and all my brothers and sisters were 
doin’ since I didn’t come home. I 
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knowed they'd be uneasy about me— 
might think I was drowned in Little 
Fork. 

“Silas Woodberry,” Boss-man Boliver 
Spriggs read my name from a slip of 
paper. “You use the briar-scythe and 
cut the right-of-way.” 

“Okay,” I said. 

I'll have to have more breakfast un- 
der my belt, I thought, to stand this 
baby until dinner time. 

It was heavy to swing. I had to take 
it easy under the bilin’ sun on a hot 
road where you could hardly see the 
men move. They crawled like craw-dads 
in the bottom of the creek. 

I had it all figured out. I went to jail 
on the sixteenth of June. My fine 
amounted to two hundred and five 
days. I got twenty-five days fer my car, 
two days fer my knife, two and a half 
days fer my money and two days fer 
my fishin’ hooks, poles, and lines. That 
made me have thirty-one and a half 
days paid to the Law. I had one hun- 
dred seventy-three and a half days to 
go from the 16th of June. At six days a 
week I wouldn’t get out until Decem- 
ber 27th. I wouldn’t get home until 
after Christmas. 

I never heard from Pap. Jailor 
Thombs said he wrote the letter and 
mailed it. I thought somethin’ was 
wrong. I got Bert Higgins to write a 
letter fer me. He was a “‘jailbird” in the 
bull-pen, but he was a good scribe and 
all he done was to write letters fer us 
“jailbirds” that couldn’t write. I had 
him write the whole story to Pap. I 
sent it to the post office by one of Jailor 
Thombs’ “‘trusties.”” 

I'd been in jail three weeks now. I 
was a big stout man when I went to 
jail. I guess that was the reason they 
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give me the biggest scythe. But my new 
home was bringin’ me down to a man 
the size of the other jailbirds. I was a 
pile of skin and bones. I never lost 
weight so in my life. 

One day Jailor Thombs come out 
where I was workin’. I saw ’im talkin’ 
to Boss-Man Boliver Spriggs. I could 
tell they were talkin’ about me. It was 
the first time that Boss-Man Boliver 
ever looked pleased when he looked at 
me. Jailor Thombs got in his car and 
drove back to town. All the boys looked 
around and laughed and cussed Jailor 
Thombs. 

“You know when he comes out on 
the job it’s some kind of news,” Jeff 
Sperry said. “Some Devil amongs us is 
goin’ to be lucky. The Law has took 
some kind of a turn.” 

“Hope it’s my way,” Pert Day said. 
‘A three-hundred dollar fine fer cuttin’ 
a man is a long time.” 

We talked about it all day. We won- 
dered who the lucky man was. Every 
man hoped he was the “lucky one.” 
Boss-Man Boliver hung around me. He 
kept his eyes glued on me until he saw 
me go under the bank to cut a patch of 
blackberry vines. He walked up and 
down the road a few times and watched 
me swing the scythe. He fingered the 
butts of his pistols in his hip holsters. 

“When you leave don’t you steal that 
briar-scythe,” he said in a low voice. 

“I ain’t goin’ to steal your briar- 
scythe,” I said. “I ain’t no thief. I’ve 
never been a thief in my life.” 

When the truck driver took us back 
to jail, I thought about what Boss-Man 
Boliver Spriggs had said to me. I never 
told the boys what he’d said. I didn’t 
want ‘em to think I was a thief. A thief 
wasn’t even liked in a jailhouse. 
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The next day when I went to work, 
Boss-Man Boliver walked over to me 
and said, “‘Ain’t that briar-scythe awful 
heavy, Silas? Now when you leave don’t 
you steal that scythe.” 

“It’s heavy when you swing it on that 
jailhouse grub,” I answered never look- 
in’ up at him. “If I’s gettin’ grub like 
I got at home it would be play work 
to swing this scythe. You talk about 
workin’, you don’t work here. You play 
here. You ought to see what kind of 
work I’ve been used to doin’.” 

Boss-Man Boliver Spriggs laughed 
and laughed. 

“You just don’t steal that scythe,” 
he said. 

“T ain’t a thief,” I said. “You will 
see that I’m not a thief. I'll never want 
this old scythe when I’m done with it.” 

I had to go over the bank. I noticed 
the guard didn’t look toward me. He 
turned his head. That was the first time 
I'd ever been out’n sight of anybody 
since I'd been in jail. It felt good to 
be by myself a few minutes. But I went 
back through the bushes to the road. 
Boss-Man Boliver Spriggs came back 
again. 

“This afternoon,” he said, “I’m goin’ 
to let you work by yourself. Now when 
you get ready to leave don’t you steal 
this scythe. I hope you'll understand not 
to take it.” 

He went in fer dinner. I didn’t eat 
much dinner fer thinkin’ about what 
Boss-Man Boliver Spriggs had said to 
me. After dinner, the guards rounded 
us up, put us in the truck and took us 
back to the highway. Boss-Man Boliver 
put me off to myself. There wasn’t a 
man in sight. I went over the bank. I 
kept goin’ toward Lantern County. I 
didn’t steal their briar-scythe. I left it 
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beside the road. I felt like a soarin’ 
hawk to get out’n that place. I was 
goin’ home. 

Since I had on my “jailbird,” I was 
afraid people would see me. I thought 
some man might have a gat on ’im and 
plug me, thinkin’ he’d get a reward. I 
stuck to the paths around the moun- 
tains. I followed the ridge-paths, cow- 
paths, sheep-paths and fox hunters’ 
paths. I kept in the clear, and when I 
heard voices I ducked to a hidin’ place 
in the bushes. I found a tater patch and 
graveled me some sweet taters. I et a 
few raw ones and put a few in my 
pocket. I slept a few hours that night 
under a oak tree on the ridge. The next 
mornin’ I found a friendly cow and 
milked sweet milk from her teats into 
my mouth. It tasted good. I milked her 
dry; then I was on my way again. It 
was late that evenin’ when I saw the 
Kenny River. 

I ran the last five miles when I come 
to the Kenny. It was dark when I 
walked into our house. I can’t tell you 
how happy I was to get home. I walked 
right in the room where Pap and Ma 
were sleepin’. 

“Get out’n bed,” I shouted. “I’m 
here! I’m home at last! I made a break 
fer my freedom. I’m back home, Pap!” 

Pap jumped out’n the bed. Ma 
jumped up. Pap took my hand. “Silas,” 
Ma said when she put her arms around 
me. 

Ma cried the hardest I ever saw her 
cry. She cried harder than she did when 
we buried brother Erf. 

“We didn’t know where you was un- 
til we got your letter three days ago,” 
Pap said. “We thought you’d taken a 
notion to see the West. You've allus 
talked about goin’ there.” 
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“Didn't you get two letters?” 

“Only one.” 

“That Jailor Thombs said he’d write 
all I told him,” I said. ‘“‘He didn’t do 
it. No wonder; he was gettin’ his dol- 
lar a day to keep me and feed me cof- 
fee, beans, corn pone and water gravy 
with a slice of meat big as your little 
finger. The lowdown polecat!”’ 

“Now Silas, you have one man to 
thank,” Pap said. “Soon as I got the 
letter and your sister Tessie read it to 
me and your Ma, I went straight to see 
Judge Whittlecomb. You know we've 
allus been enemies, but I went to him. 
He was tickled to death that I come. 
You see among us Woodberrys there’s 
about two hundred and fifty votes that 
we can count. I told Judge Whittle- 
comb the story. I let ’im read the letter. 
He put the proposition before me. 
We'll haf to support Judge Whittle- 
comb this primary. If we do he'll beat 
Tarvin Radberry. You know if he gets 
through the primary, he'll be the next 


Tobruk 
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Judge. Judge Whittlecomb is a good 
friend to Judge Pennix in Mineral 
County. So he got on the telephone and 
fixed things up. They made it possible 
fer you to get away. If we don’t sup- 
port Judge Whittlecomb, they'll be here 
atter you.” 

“The Law’s a funny thing,” I said. 

“But we got to take advantage,” Pap 
said. “I had to get you out and get you 
home. I didn’t like to bargain with 
Judge Whittlecomb, but I had to. He 
had me foul. He’s still got us foul.” 

“I know you're hungry,” said Ma. 
“You look like a dead man.” 

“You look like a gutted hog,” said 
Brother Tim. 

“Yes,” I said. 

I just sat thinkin’ how good it was 
to be free again. It all seemed like a 
dream that I had dreamed. But it wasn’t 
a dream fer I was in my old home with 
my people once more, and I smelled 
Ma’s bakin’ from the open pantry door. 


Arbutus is your gift. You were the first 

To bring these laurel clusters spiced with stars.— 
Here at my feet Spring’s chrysalis has burst; 

About you, ever-widening, gapes War's. 

These are your woods, and there your sunny pond; 
The pines are straight, the cress grows crisp and green, 
Just as you told me. Do you know the bond 

Between me and these things your eyes have seen? 


I never saw a desert, never heard, 

With any ear save the vast shell of fear, 

The infernal havoc of this mad blitz that’s blurred 
Our norm of time, of place, of human gear. 
Dunkerque, and Crete,—Tobruk, all worlds aflame 
Deafen my senses as I call your name! 


Old Mrs. James 


EpGAR LEE MASTERS 


It was a woman turned a fiend, 

Tall, bony, gaunt and old, 

That sat in a room of her lone log house, 
And of her troubles told. 


That house was atop of a rocky down, 
Built half of logs and frames, 

And she was the mother of those outlaws 
Named Frank and Jesse James. 


She limped about in a calico slip, 
She waited for travelers 

To whom to tell about her sons, 
Her husband and the wars. 


She had one eye, she had one arm, 
And she screeched loud and wild 
When speaking of the Pinkertons 
Who came and killed her child; 


Who came one day for Jesse and Frank, 
And threw a fiery bomb 

That tore her arm, put out her eye, 

And brought her baby’s doom. 


And ever since she had raged and shrieked 
What those detectives did; 

She walked with a wooden arm and hand 
In a glove of shiny kid. 


* * * * 


We rode out from Excelsior Springs 
Through a country gray as Fate 
To hear what this mad Amazon 


Of her two sons would relate. 
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The house stood half a mile afield 
On clay land yellow and thin; 
And Mrs. James came to the door 
Croaking and asked us in. 


For a dollar apiece we sat around, 

And her eye stared as she rocked, 

And tongued a loose tooth like a witch, 
As she muttered, laughed and mocked; 


As she cursed the abolitionists, 

And the guerillas who killed her spouse, 
As she cursed the Civil War that brought 
Such sorrow to her house, 


And maddened Jesse and Frank to turn 
To robbery and revenge; 

She said the devil knew how to make 
One wrong on another hinge. 


“You see those holes bored here and there 
In the wall here? Very few 

Know that those holes were bored by Jesse 
To stick a rifle through. 


“You see that roof below the hill, 
All broken down and sagged? 
That’s where a preacher Pinkerton 
Was spied by Jesse and bagged. 


“He came here claiming to preach religion, 
But that dodge was too slim; 

Jesse saw through it, and so no one 

Knew what became of him.” 


She laughed and croaked like an old she-hawk 
With a broken wing and a dim 

Hurt eye, as she croaked again, “No one 
Knew what became of him. 


“Jesse and Frank would sit in here 
And watch and listen too; 

It’s almost a mile to the highway gate, 
And good that it’s all in view. 
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“One time two horsemen carrying whips, 
And wearing broad brimmed hats 

Turned from the highway through that gate, 
And came on soft as bats. 


‘Jesse sat here and watched them close, 
Then he took up his guns; 

Says he to me, “Those cattle buyers 

Are just some Pinkertons; 


“You go to the door and ask them what 
They want; if you can’t think 

What more to say, I'll tell ye, ma, 

And tell ye quick as wink.’ 


“They came to the front of the house and yelled, 
And I faced those hounds of hell. 

They asked me then if we had cattle, 

Or any stock to sell. 


“I turned to Jesse and asked him what 
To say, and without fear 

Jesse said, ‘Say the cattle they want 
Are in this house right here.’ 


“Then Jesse and Frank flopped to the floor, 
And stuck their guns through the holes, 

And in a second this earth was rid 

Of two detective souls. 


“And where they are buried I only know,” 
And the hairs on her chin she stroked; 
“Jesse and Frank they dug their graves,” 
And she wiggled her tooth and croaked. 


“That was long after the bomb was thrown, 
That took my eye and my arm, 

And killed my baby, and we was livin’ 

All peaceful here on the farm; 


“Jesse and Frank was livin’ at home, 
And here was I, old and poor; 

But when a mess gets started once 
Forever it will endure; 
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“The Civil War made hate for us, 
And they killed my husband before 
Jesse and Frank had took to the road 
To even up the score. 


“They killed my baby, I want you to know,” 
And then she shrieked and mourned; 

“Bob Ford, the coward, shot down Jesse 

Here when his back was turned. 


“Go out in the yard and look at his grave, 
There under the big oak tree; 

Look at his grave, and if I am mad 
Think how it came to be.” 


She looked like one of the bearded witches 
That waylaid bloody Macbeth; 

She looked just like the witch of Endor 
That foretold King Saul’s death. 


“Jesse and Frank were two good sons 
As ever this old world saw; 

But they kept hounding them and me, 
And they said it was the law.” 


We paid the ogre a dollar apiece, 

Then walked into the yard, 

And looked on the grave of Jesse James 
In weeds and shale and shard, 


There under a hot Missouri sun; 

I stood and wondered what 

Jesse had done that was not fated 
By the Malice that spins the plot. 


Kenneth Burke’s Philosophy 
of Symbolic Action 


HARRY SLOCHOWER 


URKE'’S latest book, The Philos- 
ophy of Literary Form,’ ought 
to be of particular service to 

those who find difficulty with his 
systematic works. The present work is 
a collection of essays and reviews, writ- 
ten on special occasions, and although 
it is not an eclectic omnibus of mar- 
ginal writings, its topical character 
allows for easier entry into his thought 
than the more closely knit volumes. 
This book does not demand the same 
unrelaxing concentration. Not that 
Burke writes popularly even here. His 
style is not “inviting.” It makes no 
compromises, and rarely goes off guard. 
The argument often omits the inter- 
mediate steps which are expected to be 
made by the reader himself. It is as 
though Burke were afraid of being 
“moved in on” too fast. This reminds 
one somewhat of the character in 
Burke’s Towards a Better Life who 
writes letters, but does not mail them. 
Once, however, one begins to catch the 
spirit of the argument, and continues 
to “watch his steps” (one’s own and 
Burke’s), the reward is extraordinarily 
enriching. 

The new book has not only the ad- 
vantage of discussing topics with which 
the reader is likely to be acquainted. 


Studies In Symbolic Action, Louisiana State University 


Press, 1941, XVI—455 Pp. 


It is also valuable in being a kind of 
summary of Burke’s catholic scope. 
Moreover, it introduces his most recent 
preoccupation which might be termed 
an attempt to formulate a vocabulary 
for the scientific charting of laws in 
the realm of normative judgments, that 
is, in fields where attitudes are mani- 
fest, and specifically, in literary and 
artistic criticism. His position may be 
characterized as a notable development 
of Nietzsche’s and Veblen’s concatena- 
tion of social and psychological motiva- 
tions, or, in terms of more contempo- 
rary interests, as a fusion of Marx and 
Freud. 

Seen as a whole, Burke’s standpoint 
is an answer to two extremist camps 
of our time: the pure substance thinkers 
(formalists, symbolists, logical positiv- 
ists), and the pure process thinkers 
(pragmatists, relativists, actionists). 
His stand is all the more impressive in 
that, himself having gone through the 
pit of modern alienations, Burke can 
properly weight the factors which al- 
ternative positions stress. Indeed, his 
whole attitude and procedure is to inter- 
pret “error’’ as containing “true” re- 
actions. It is this temper and approach 
which account for the complexity of 
Burke’s stand, as well as for the fact 
that he is becoming recognized as one 
of the most seminal minds in American 
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criticism. His “organic” way also con- 
tributes to the fact that ingredients of 
his own early dislocations are carried 
over into his present formulations. 

Burke began in the antithetical mode 
of esthetic opposition expressed in the 
volume of short stories White Oxen 
and the novel Towards a Better Life. 
These books are permeated by a deep 
antinomianism, remindful of Nietz- 
sche’s transvaluation of all values and 
of Gide’s absolute doubt. However, 
Burke would save something from the 
antithesis. By delving into the perilous 
and the sinful, we at least become 
acquainted with the field of the un- 
charted. But Neal, the hero of Burke’s 
novel, does not resolve his ambivalence 
and comes to a Nietzschean end. This 
antinomianism also pervades Burke's 
first book of criticism, Counterstate- 
ment. In all of these works, Burke leans 
towards the esthetic solution, the con- 
flict being resolved symbolically, rather 
than actively or materially. However, 
Counterstatement already foreshadows 
the communicative element (which was 
to be stressed later) in the two essays 
on “Psychology and Form” and ‘‘Lexi- 
con Rhetoricae.”’ 

Release from his initial mid-world 
view is evidenced in Permanence and 
Change—in many respects Burke’s 
strongest book to date. It is effected by 
the binding link of the social metexis 
which Burke here calls “the poetic 
metaphor.”” It combines a sense of the 
historic with that of the need for enclos- 
ing change within the framework of 
the eternal. A perspective of Time is 
arrived at through the incongruities of 
time. The book attempts to suggest the 
basis for a philosophy of being, in 
stressing the fact that human beings are 
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activated by the same underlying mo- 
tives, and that these motives refer to a 
common situation. That is, Burke 
would combine metaphysics and psy- 
chology, showing that psychology is a 
part of the science of Being. And, as 
he is here primarily concerned with 
“communication” as a means of affect- 
ing audiences (in contrast to his 
earlier ‘“‘self-expressionist” esthetic), 
Burke centers his attention on the role 
of “the word,” on the “poetic meta- 
phor.”” Its ultimate goal ‘‘would be a 
society in which the participant aspect 
of action attained its maximum expres- 
sion.”” Conversely, the fullest expression 
of this master metaphor in turn re- 
quires a society which would allow 
maximum patticipation and communi- 
cation. 

Permanence and Change, however, 
not only corrects but also takes over 
some of the ambiguities which crossed 
Counterstatement. The central ambi- 
guity in Burke’s work might be stated 
as a fluid shifting between what is and 
what ought to be. At times (and most 
clearly in Permanence and Change) 
Burke is disturbed by the disparity be- 
tween what is and what might be, and 
calls for a bridging of the gap. At other 
times, he treats both as inevitable and 
natural expressions of human nature 
and of human relations. He would have 
us note the similarity in human desires, 
motivations, purposes, and gratifica- 
tion, holding that essentially they “will 
not change.” Fundamentally, he writes, 
“the aims and genius of man have re- 
mained the same.” The reason lies in 
the constant of man’s neurological 
structure, “despite the shifts in his 
environment.” That is, Burke bases his 
philosophy of Being on biology. “It 
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aims less at a metaphysic than at a 
metabiology.” That this metabiological 
formula does not achieve the commun- 
ication needed in our time of alienation 
is “confessed” indirectly in the eloquent 
closing of Permanence and Change. 

This biological constant reappears in 
the argument of Burke’s next book 
Attitudes Towards History. Here, the 
poetic metaphor which in the earlier 
work allowed one to “open conflict” 
with those who would uphold the insti- 
tutions serving an anti-social function 
is softened into ‘the comic.” The comic 
frame deals, as did the poetic metaphor, 
with man in society, uniting man in 
nature with man in heaven. But here, 
it is more “understanding,” and char- 
itable. Here, the “errors” of men are 
more respected as human “truths.” 
There is a greater sense of our limita- 
tions, and of how we naturally tend to 
“cash in on” our moral assets. It 
assumes a kind of secular notion of 
man’s original sin, holding that unless 
one begins with and accepts man’s 
frailties (“guilt”), we arrive at a dis- 
integrative and anti-social philosophy. 
Burke’s comic metaphor is neither 
wholly debunking nor wholly euphem- 
istic, and provides the attitude “that is 
required for purposes of persuasion and 
cooperation.” Its human and social 
value lies “in helping to produce a state 
of affairs whereby these rigors (of ulti- 
mate alienations) may abate.” Here 
again, there is the shift between what 
is and what ought to be. The emphasis 
is On acceptance. Yet, towards the end, 
Burke briefly reverts to his earlier con- 
viction and reminds us that a comic 
vocabulary of motives “cannot be 
attained insofar as people are at war, 
or living under the threat of war.” 


Attitudes Towards History revealed 
Burke’s growing interest in the analysis 
of literary products (rather than social 
moments) as rhetorical devices for the 
affecting of audiences. In the section on 
the poetic categories, Burke discusses 
the various ways (the epic, the tragic, 
etc.) in which audiences are affected. 
In the long essay ‘The Philosophy of 
Literary Form’ (which gives the title to 
the book just published, and is its most 
important “news” element), Burke 
shows how the effect is produced. His 
key term is ‘symbolic action.” It unites 
the poetic with the practical act, thereby 
pointing to Burke’s dual strategy. In 
noting that art is symbolic action, Burke 
reveals the error made in drawing a 
one-to-one relationship between art and 
sociology. The second term, on the other 
hand, would emphasize that the sym- 
bolic ritual is also an act. Thus, Burke’s 
term “symbolic action” is pointed 
against two extreme positions: the so- 
called “‘escapist’”” school which, in times 
of adverse social pressures, would go 
back to the study of “‘art-as-such,” of its 
“grammar,” or at most of the psycho- 
logical processes in literary appreciation, 
and the environmental school which 
tends to regard symbols simply as re- 
flections of a basic objectivity. 

The rest of the essays and reviews 
in this book may be viewed as transla- 
tions of this key term into various fields 
of study—poetry, theology, metaphysics, 
diplomacy, historiography — by which 
reality is stylized in the tactics of sym- 
bolic action. The reality is “the situa- 
tion,” the poetic and other stylizations 
in which the situation is presented is 
“the strategy.” Here, Burke is less con- 
cerned with the situation than with the 
strategy; that is, with the fluctuation in 
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values which, having arisen from the 
social base, form a new, semi-autono- 
mous “‘situation’”’ with which the artist 
and the critic work. Formal works of 
art, however, are of relevance to “life” 
in that in their symbolic act, they pre- 
sent a Platonic graph for charting the 
“informal art of living.” 

The key-term in these essays (par- 
ticularly those on ‘Freud and the Anal- 
ysis of Poetry,” and “Twelve Proposi- 
tions on the Relation Between Econom- 
ics and Psychology’) is “dramatic,” 
which Burke uses to designate the atti- 
tudinal features in the more commonly 
known term “dialectic.” It is the cate- 
gory which represents in synechdochic 
proportions ““what goes with what.” 
And Burke employs it as a lever for 
seeking out dramatic difference and 
unity rather than dialectic opposition. 
It is this temper which distinguishes 
Burke from those who have exploited 
rather than used the dialectic. With 
Burke, the dialectic is not the logic of 
Opposition with the function of pulling 
things apart. (An instance of such mis- 
use of dialectic as a logic of exclusion 
is S. Hook’s collection of essays Reason, 
Social Myths, and Democracy). For 
Burke, the dialectic is a logic of passion 
which aims to disclose the codperative 
elements within clashing attitudes. 
Hence, he can use it to show the per- 
suasive ingredients in Hitler's Mein 
Kampf which explain the Hitler follow- 
ing. Likewise, it places him in a posi- 
tion to demonstrate the unifying con- 
stants in the fields of psychology and 
economics. Finally, he can show that 
identification with a group (implied in 
the notion of dramatic interplay) is 
the only active mode of identification. 

To be sure, the reservation I men- 
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tioned earlier holds for this book as 
well. Burke’s work still lacks a compre- 
hensive frame for encompassing the 
categories of what is and what ought 
to be. To put it differently, his dialectic 
needs a substantive framework, without 
which it must continue to swerve be- 
tween regarding the real as rational and 
as to be made rational. This oscillation 
makes it difficult to place Burke’s work. 
At times, it seems to be a secularization 
of scholastics; at other times (and more 
pronouncedly in his most recent per- 
suasions), he tends towards viewing 
modern secular frames as aspects of 
religious patterns, of prayer, rebirth, 
and transubstantiation. His current 
projects in which he would equate “‘mo- 
tivation” with “structure” is in line 
with such permanent substantiveness. 
It should be added that Burke himself 
is aware of these problems which may 
be due to the incongruous modes of our 
time. One of the most impressive aspects 
of his writing is the confessional tenor 
of his self-criticism, his open readiness 
to allow full weight to opposing and 
differing perspectives. This is an expres- 
sion of his striving towards unification, 
a unification to be won through diversi- 
fication. From this angle, Burke's 
thought belongs with the neo-Spino- 
zistic and neo-Catholic movements of 
our time. As he once put it in his novel, 
the attempt aims at summing up the 
significant features “in our secular, yet 
somehow biblical lives.”’ 

To gauge the general import of 
Burke’s approach, it might be well to 
contrast it with two alternative trends 
in our time. Sceptical relativists, such 
as Stuart Chase and Thurman Arnold, 
argue that because meaning changes 
with context, there is no Reality or 
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fundamental objective situation to 
which the contexts refer. This type of 
thinking confuses the misuse of sym- 
bols for purposes of obfuscating the 
situation to which they refer with the 
non-existence of the basic situation it- 
self. To be sure, they cannot even state 
their very position without themselves 
postulating some common standards, 
and Chase finally admits that “abstrac- 
tions we must use.” (Chase’s invocation 
of Einstein to “prove” his criticism of 
eternal certainties may be an uncon- 
scious confession of his own belief in 
absolutes.) Closely allied with this 
school of debunking is the movement 
of experimentalism which has been 
watering down Dewey’s philosophy of 
criticism. In the case of one of Dewey's 
followers (S. Hook), certainty is dis- 
solved into a moving platform, and 
Dewey's tolerant inquiry is turned into 
criticism per se. The result is a ‘“‘scien- 
tific’ method which merely attacks and 
rejects any and all attempts at integra- 
tion. On the other side, is the move- 
ment represented by the logical posi- 
tivists and the semanticists, which would 
achieve substantive unity by the easy 
way. The logical positivists would ex- 
clude from the realm of meaning any- 
thing which has not a fixed meaning. 
Thus, they cannot do justice to fields 
such as art, ethics, and human relations, 
where things are not either true or false. 
Philosophy, to Carnap, is “‘the logical 
syntax of the language of science.” But 
art, literature, and the art of living con- 
sist precisely of those border-line prob- 


lems which cannot be exhausted by 
the study of language syntax. (In Dew- 
ey, there is, at least, the element of con- 
tinuity and dialectic flexibility which 
does justice to the process of living and 
acting.) Their universal communication 
turns out to be a thin, simplified reduc- 
tion, a Jowest common denominator. It 
is its avoidance of an easy relativism 
of action and the easy universalism of 
linguistic symbolism that distinguishes 
Burke’s thought among contemporary 
doctrines. 

The present scene is marked by a 
chaos of standards which is mirrored in 
our social and esthetic wars. The prob- 
lem would seem to consist in the at- 
tempt to discover in what respects the 
parts are parts of the whole (“‘repre- 
sent” it.) Differences, as Whitehead 
has suggested, provide an opportunity 
as well. The opportunity offered by the 
complex welter of materials is reinte- 
gration on a higher and richer plane. 
Nietzsche had fought for a perspective 
through the welding of incongruous 
elements at a time when there was 
greater illusion of stability. Today, we 
have the advantage derived from the 
circumstance that a total crumbling 
makes possible a rediscovery of the per- 
manent base at the very bottom, a re- 
discovery which becomes a common, 
universal necessity. “The age of funda- 
mentals is returning,” says one of Mal- 
raux’s characters. The fundamentals 
must be reached through the battlefields 
of alienation. 


Moe 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


as other day I dropped in on 
my old friend, Moe Lesser the 
tailor. His small shop is situated 
opposite a Y. M. C. A. He presses suits 
for twenty-five cents while you wait. 
The waiting room is not partitioned off. 
It consists of only two chairs and a 
table near the pressing machine, in back 
of the shop. Most of Moe’s customers 
are residents of the Y. M. C. A. Some- 
times one of them will run in, leave a 
suit to be pressed or repaired, and never 
return for it. In this way Moe has col- 
lected about fifty suits, which he keeps 
hanging in front of the shop. He sells 
them for as little as $6, alterations free. 

I hadn’t seen Moe for many months 
and felt a bit guilty, so to make up for 
my neglect I brought him two large 
boxes of Helmar cigarettes. He can’t 
smoke the popular, less expensive 
brands. ‘Those things you smoke,” he 
once said contemptuously to me, “they 
are bad for the mouth, good only for 
soldiers, sailors, policemen.” 

Moe was pleased with my present 
and asked me to sit down on one of 
the two chairs. He remained standing. 
He gave me one of the Helmar cigar- 
ettes I brought him, and took one him- 
self. We smoked. 

““How’s business, Moe?” I asked. 

“Very bad, but it’s always bad in 
February,” he said. 

“Do you think we'll ever have good 
times again?” 

“Oh, sure,” he said, flicking the 
ashes of his cigarette on the floor. “I 
know. Everything will be all right in 
April and all summer, till September or 
October. The same every year. In win- 


ter people wear overcoats, so if they 
don’t press suits so much, nobody sees 
them. But in spring and summer, people 
don’t wear overcoats, and they press 
suits once a week. So my business is 
good then. Yes,” he added after a good 
puff at his cigarette, “business is good 
everywhere in spring and summer. | 
know.” 

A young man came in with a suit 
under his arm. He asked Moe if he 
could fix up the cuffs of the pants. Moe 
examined it. ‘‘No use fixing it,” he said. 
“Look, look.” He pointed to a hole and 
a worn spot on the seat of the pants, 
and to various holes in the coat and 
vest. “Just as well leave it here. Maybe 
I can sell it. If I do I'll press your suits 
three, four times for nothing.” 

The young man was surprised. 
“That’s funny,” he said, looking at his 
suit. “I paid $18.75 for it, and I’ve 
worn it only a year and a half.” 

“What more do you want? A year 
and a half is plenty time,” said Moe. “I 
remember when I wore a suit only three 
months, not all the time, mind you, just 
two, three days, and put it in the closet. 
But after three months I put it away 
and forgot about it. I had twenty, thir- 
ty suits hanging in the closet. I used to 
pay $85 a suit, sometimes $100. And 
for ties I used to pay $6 and $7, and 
once I paid $8. And for shirts I used to 
pay $10. Once I bought three shirts for 
$35, yes, $35. That was when I was 
younger. I was fifty-four in August.” 

“Really?” said the young man. 

“Yes, I used to make $125 a week 
then,” said Moe. 

“In what line, Moe?” I asked. 
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“Same like this,” he said. “Only big- 
ger shop. And I had men working for 
me. Downtown. I just took in the cash, 
and walked around my shop in a good 
suit all day. It was open at night, but 
I went home six o'clock sharp. I had 
a foreman, he stayed at night.” 

“How long ago was it, Moe?” I 
asked. 

“Years,” he said. “Don’t remember 
exactly. I had my good times.” He 
paused and took a look at the suit in 
his hands. “I know my business, so 
when I say this suit it not worth fixing, 
I know what I’m talking about. Leave 
it here.” 

“All right,” said the young man. 
“You won't forget about the free press- 
ing you promised ?” 

“I never forget,” said Moe. “You 
can trust me.” 

The young man went out and Moe 
threw the suit on the table. He turned 
to me. “‘Comes the spring, business will 
pick up. Every year the same way. De- 
pressions only in the winter. I know.” 

I noticed that his left hand was 
bandaged, and asked what was the mat- 
ter with it. 

He said, “The hand? It’s bad every 
year this time. It swells. Five, six years 
ago my son Mort took me to a doctor. 
He took pictures and give me medi- 
cine. I saw him for two months and he 
didn’t help, so I stopped seeing him. 
The hand got better by itself. Now, 
every year, when it swells up, I don’t 
do nothing. I just bandage it and wait, 
and in a few weeks, in the spring, it 
gets better itself. Doctors, what do they 
know? Nothing. I’m in this country 
thirty years and not one doctor done 
me any good. Maybe they're good for 
Operations, but that’s all. I get sick 


sometimes, but if you wait you get bet- 
ter by yourself. My wife always goes 
to doctors. You should see her. Like a 
cucumber.” 

“That's the way it is,” I said. “Some 
people get used to doctors.” 

“It’s what my younger daughter, 
who’s going with a lawyer says—habit.” 

I saw some newspapers and maga- 
zines beside the pressing machine. “You 
got lots of papers, Moe,” I said. 

He took a look at them. “Yes. When 
it’s slow, like in the winter, I read a 
lot—everything. Sometimes I think I 
read too much. My wife calls me the 
philosopher.” 

“Do you think we'll be in the war, 
Moe?” 

He dropped the butt of his cigarette 
on the floor and stepped on it. “War? 
We have that every now and then.” 

“But do you think we'll be in it?” 

“Maybe. Funny you should ask. Yes- 
terday a customer was here for a press- 
ing, and we talked about the war. He 
said, ‘If there’s war, I know two people 
who won't go, me and the feller who 
comes to get me’.” He smiled. “He was 
a young feller, so he talks.” 

“What do you think?” 

‘All I know is when the army bands 
begin playing music, and people march, 
something happens to everybody, and 
then we join the war. Like in 1917. 
Man is a funny animal. He likes music 
and to get excited. Even people in small 
villages on Long Island like army 
music. I lived there when the last war 
started—I know.” 

“I guess we're all foolish that way,” 
I said. 

“I don’t know about that. The way 
I look at it is like this. Supposing a 
man comes into my shop here and says, 
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‘Give it to me, it’s mine; you get out.’ 
I worked up this business, years and 
years. Do you think I'd say, fine, mister, 
go ahead and take it, I don’t mind? No. 
I'd fight. I'd throw something at him, 
shout. The same with this country. Sup- 
posing somebody comes in and says to 
you and me and everybody, get out— 
this country is ours. Would you and I 
and everybody say, all right, gentlemen, 
go ahead, take this country? No. We'd 
fight. We built up this country and it 
belongs to us. Even if I am an old man, 
and somebody wanted to take this coun- 
try away, I'd fight.” He stopped and 
looked at me. “I mean it.” 

“You're probably right, Moe. You 
read more than I do. I haven't seen a 
paper for days, weeks. Too many wor- 
ries.” 

“Why do you worry? It don’t pay. 
My younger daughter, the one going 
with a lawyer, says he don’t like law 
and wants to be a radio announcer. I 
laugh. I know some people makes lots 
of money on radio. Like Jack Benny. 
He makes $2,000,000 a year, maybe 
more. Well, how much has he got? The 
government takes away 60% right 
away for taxes, and the state takes away 
20 or 30%, and the agents, they take 
more than anybody. So what’s he got 
left?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

“He got left almost nothing. He got 
no more than you or me. I say if a man 
has meat on his table he’s rich. So I’m 
rich like Jack Benny. And you and 
everybody.” He made an arc with his 
bandaged hand to indicate the whole 
world. “And think of all his worries. 
I don’t want his worries. What I say 
is this: the man who has a stomach full 
of beans is just as well off as the man 
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with a stomach full of fancy steak. So I 
say, don’t worry.” He sat down on the 
other chair. 

“I wish I could be like you, Moe,” I 
said. “I can’t help worrying.” 

He apparently didn’t listen to what 
I said. ‘““Now Russia,” he said. “It’s no 
good there. A big newspaper man was 
here yesterday for a little alteration. He 
told me in Russia it’s good only in 
Moscow and Leningrad. In other places, 
all over, people eat cats and dogs. Ex- 
cept the politicians. They are like the 
cops in New York. They go to a store, 
take an apple, an orange, a steak, go 
out, and don’t pay. Politicians just like 
cops. I know. I should have a dollar 
for every policeman’s fants I pressed 
for nothing.” 

“It’s bad times everywhere,” I said. 

“Only in the winter. Better business 
in the spring and summer, in my shop, 
everywhere. I know.” 

A customer came in. Moe got up 
from his chair. 

“Can you give me a quick press?” 
the customer said. 

“Sure. Only ten minutes,” said Moe. 

I got up. Moe and I said nothing 
while the customer took his suit off, 
and sat down on my chair. Moe threw 
the coat and vest on the table, and put 
the pants on the pressing machine. 

“Guess I'll be going, Moe,” I said. 

“Why the rush?” He gave me a hur- 
ried look-over. “You know,” he said, 
“you should have the cuffs of your 
pants trimmed. Come in some time. I 
fix it.” 

“Tl see.” 

“Good-bye,” he said. “Don’t be such 
a stranger.” 

“See you soon,” I said, and walked 
out. 


It Took 


a Storm 


CHARLES MARTIN 


aside when Horace came out on 

the front porch. He finished 
working his arms into coatsleeves, 
yawned and shook his head to whisk 
away the blurring phlegm of his after- 
dinner nap. 

“Alcede gon’ come out here this 
af’noon to see about heatin’ the barn, 
Arthemise,” he told his wife, while she 
sat drowsily in the warm shade of the 
porch. “I got to be in town for a while, 
but I guess I get back before he leave.” 

“Oh, he comin’ today?” Arthemise 
asked, passing her gingham-edged pal- 
metto leaf across her breast. “Mais it so 
warm, Horace!” She said it “Orasse.” 

“Well, it not gon’ be warm this win- 
ter, an’ I don’ want nuttin’ happen to 
those new Angus bull of mine. I got to 
have heat in that barn to keep ‘um 
healthy even if it freeze just two-three 
time.” 

“I guess so,” said Arthemise, nod- 
ding her head sweetly. In her voice there 
was a cushion of whisper that softly 
tripped up her words on their way out. 
“But you know my papa never went to 
all that trouble when he kep’ cattle out 
here—no Horace. I can remember, me, 
when I help drive hundred of fine cow 
to the rail-road, and we had no heat 
in the barn. We didn’ have no barn. . .” 

“Yeh .. .” Horace stared afar at the 
plain of the countryside. “All the same, 
now we got enough money to do thing 
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right, I’m gon’ put heat in my new barn 
there. Those bull, they the finest they 
got in the country aroun’ here.” 

“It’s true, all-right. It’s true,” Arthe- 
mise’s words bounded lightly over the 
whisper. 

Horace clumped slowly down the 
steps to the shrub-cluttered houseyard, 
saying as he went, ‘“Any-how, Alcede 
gon’ be out here at t’ree o'clock about. 
I won't get back before four, me, but 
I guess you can make him was’e enough 
time so he still be here when I do get 
back.” 

“Mais Horace. You ought to be a- 
shame.” 

“Au revoir, chere,” he lifted a hand 
behind him and went on out to his car 
in the lane. ; 

Shrubbery tips came just far enough 
above the porch rail to deaden the 
glare, and now and then a whiff from 
their cool roots seeped up to Arthemise, 
lazily refreshing. But the cedars and 
boxwood, the camelias and azaleas 
crowded in the houseyard did not break 
her view of the lane that led from the 
raised cottage to the road where Horace 
had turned out. His car passed the 
yonder fence of the pasture and corral 
where he had built his fine new barn. 

Remembering how, when her papa 
had raised cattle here long ago, she used 
to ride with her brothers at the round- 
up, sending out the loud streak of a 
rawhide whip over the lumbering backs 
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of the cattle, Arthemise patted a yawn 
with the edge of her palmetto fan. 
After thirty minutes of sitting on this 
porch, it would have taken much more 
than a noisy memory or the sight of 
Horace’s car going away, or his new 
barn squatting like a bronzed puffball 
at the edge of the corral, to rouse her 
sag-lidded eyes to any attention for 
what was going on before her. South- 
east of the pasture, clouds hunched low 
to the horizon, turning the sunlight 
surly and extra hot down onto the backs 
of cattle and the brilliant grass. Arthe- 
mise thought the rain would be a good 
thing to cool her off when it would 
come in about an hour. 

Along the pasture fence near the new 
cowbarn, five of Horace’s hired men 
were leaning, the drift of smoke from 
their cigar-strong cigarettes crawling 
across the heat to Arthemise. The barn 
was huge and brown—not white; white 
would have caused glare on the front 
porch where Arthemise loved to sit 
these dazzling afternoons, with a four- 
slanted roof and strong doors opening 
into the corral where Horace kept the 
Angus bulls with which he meant to 
improve his herd. 

Arthemise felt only a little of her 
husband’s interest in the cattle. Of 
course it was pleasant to have them out 
there, posing staunch in the hot after- 
noon, but when Alcede came, she 
would have to go out to the barn with 
him and stand and talk for politeness 
while he estimated what kind of heat 
could be best installed in the barn. So 
much trouble. . . 

Very mildly, almost wonderingly, she 
thought that was idiotic. A stove to 
keep those bulls warm this winter . . .! 
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And papa never even had a barn! The 
boys, and me, of course, we took care 
of the cattle then, and there was no 
foolishness about heating a cowbarn 
and no hired men to take it easy the 
minute you've got your back turned... 
She watched the blue clouds thicken in 
the southeast and waved her fan up- 
ward, leaving it at her shoulder and 
leaning her ear against it, listening 
childishly to its crackling ribs. Presently 
she called, in her whispery voice, 

“Regina . . .? Oh Regina!” 

And a slipper-footed apparition de- 
veloped behind the screen of the front 
door. ‘““Yeh, Madame Baudoin?” 

“Go make some coffee, hein? I’m ex- 
peck Mr. Bourgeois out here in a 
li’while. An’ see if they got some those 
cake lef’ in the can there, Regina. You 
can serve when you think it’s all right.” 

“Quai, Madame Baudoin.”” The 


Negro woman disappeared toward the 


back of the house while Arthemise lis- 
tened to the crackling of her palmetto 
leaf, bent right under her ear, loud as 
an ax smashed into cratewood. It was 
amusing to listen to it like that. The 
clouds yonder had flashing eaves now, 
and they had crawled up nearly high 
enough to darken the pool over in a 
corner of the pasture, a ragged piece 
of water, as bright under the cloud- 
galled sunlight as a gas flame flat in 
the grass. 

Arthemise yawned again and enjoyed 
the seepage of tears across her eyes 
afterward. It made them feel cool and 
relieved in the afternoon’s strenuous 
heat. Everything went dim and smeary 
to her sight: even a mockingbird em- 
phatically mimicking everything he 
knew, drowned away mixed in the 
ringing of her ears; her hand lost con- 
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trol of the fan, and it shuddered down 
her breast to her numb lap, while her 
brain swung groggily, pleasantly down 
the strange decreasing spirals of doz- 


* * * *& * 


As she wakened, uneasy and startled, 
the smell of coffee in the making teased 
Arthemise’s nostrils. Over the cow- 
guard at the far end of the lane, Alcede 
Bourgeois’s car thump-rattled, and the 
first stroke of thunder sounded from 
the clouds in the southeast. The car 
hobbled up the lane, and the mocking- 
bird, unterrified at car or cloud, still 
shouted out interminable snatches of 
everything he knew. 

Arthemise shifted in her chair, rous- 
ing herself before she went to stand at 
the top of the steps to receive Alcede. 
He turned his car sideways to the 
houseyard gate and got out, waving up 
at her. “Ca va bien?” he called. 

“Oh very well; an’ you, Alcede?” 

“Oh ca va all-right . . . But it’s warm 
today, hein?” 

“It’s gon’ rain, I think.” 

Alcede came up the steps taking off 
his hat. Arthemise touched his hand 
briefly while he looked out across the 
pasture. “Mais you know I don’ notice 
those cloud when I’m come out here! 
They look bad, yeh!” 

“Oh not so bad, I think.’ But the 
lazy rhythm of her breath was inter- 
rupted and her heart gave a flutter. 
“Sit down, Alcede.”’ She had fixed her- 
self in her chair again. Alcede lowered 
himself leisurely by the wrists and 
leaned back. 

“Give you hat,” Arthemise reached 
out moderately. “I put it over here.” 
She set it on a shelf beside some potted 
geraniums. ““An’ you wife, Alcede, she 
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well?”’ Arthemise progressed down the 
well-bred list of greetings. 

“Yeh, she fine her, but we have so 
much trouble wit little Esteve. The 
rascal seem to catch all kin’ of disease 
that go roun.”’ 

‘“That’s a shame . . . But the others, 
they all well, hein?” 

“Oh yeh, all well, all well. Horace 
sure build himself some barn there, 
Arthemise!”’ 

“Mais it look too big to me. I don’ 
see for what he need all that barn, but 
if he want it like that, it’s all right wit 
me. 

“They got gis-gis line up by the fence 
over there a mile long lookin’ at it,” 
Alcede told her. 

“Yeh, I see that,” she said, barely 
glancing toward the hired men leaning 
along the fence. ‘But when Horace not 
here to make ‘um get to work, I jus’ 
cain be bother.” 

Thunder dumped a load of clattering 
trash over in the southeast. Arthemise 
fanned herself six passes, fast, and 
swept over her teeth with a nervous 
tongue. The pasture pool had gone 
black. 

“Aw mais Alcede, you know it’s gon’ 
rain right away, right away!” she de- 
plored. “If you want to rush, we can 
hurry out to the barn an see. . .” The 
soft obstruction in her voice hoped not. 

“Oh non, non, non! No rush, no rush 
at all Arthemise!” 

“Well, I tell you, to keep your car 
from get wet, you can put it back in 
the ol’ barn there aroun’ the house, an 
we can jus’ wait till the rain pass be- 
fore we go out to the barn an see about 
the stove. I think Regina gon’ have 
some coffee ready for us...” After the 
rain, Horace ought to be back from 
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town, then he could go out to the barn 
with Alcede himself and save her the 
trouble. 

Alcede rubbed his hands together. 
“Coffee, hien? That suit me fine! If it 
gon’ storm, I rather be out here than 
in town, yeh!” 

“Oh I hope it’s not gon storm.” She 
would get excited if it stormed; not so 
much scared as thrilled, but it would 
mean rushing around, rushing around 
just like Arthemise hated to do. 

“Excuse me a minute then,” Alcede 
raised one finger, got up from his chair 
and started down the steps. 

“You know where’s the barn, hein 
Alcede?”” When Arthemise called loud 
her voice quaked nervously. 

“Mais sure.” He clumped down the 
rest of the steps, taking his time. 

Arthemise stared at the clouds, ma- 
turing thickly and breaking into long 
fluffs across the upper sky, being sup- 
plied constantly from the inky sheet 
that crowded the southeast horizon. It 
looked bad, all right. Arthemise clucked 
once to herself. It would be a shame 
for a bad wind to shriek through the 
stupor of this lulling afternoon. And 
yet, when rain flew hissing into the 
shrubbery and the branches pitched and 
scrubbed one against the other, well 
my God that was a thrilling thing to 
see, yes! 

Still, it might not be bad, this one. 
It might be of the kind that sound like 
someone throwing sand by brisk hand- 
fuls on the roof. They die away in a 
hurry, that kind. But while they last, 
the rain comes hail-hard and blackens 
everything indoors, sending you excited 
all over the house to make sure every- 
thing is closed tight, and leaving you 
disappointed that there is not even a 
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little trouble to face. 

Alcede strolled back from putting his 
car in the old barn. “All the gis-gis 
gone home now, yeh!” he joked. “They 
seen that cloud an bat it to they house. 
I guess they gon’ get in they cabanne 
an hol ’um down from the win’, hein?” 

“Mais Alcede,” Arthemise’s words 
were soft and untroubled. But sure 
enough, the fence was bare of loafing 
men. 

Alcede came up the front steps hesi- 
tantly, turning to look out southeast 
every other time he lifted a foot. 
“Arthemise . . .”” he stopped ominously. 
“You know . . .” he rubbed his face. 
“If I rememer right about my cloud, 
that’s a sure-nough storm comin there, 
an comin fas!” 

“Oh mais non Alcede! Non. Don’ 
say that.” Arthemise clapped a sprawl- 
ing hand to her breast. But inside she 
could not press back a keen wish for 
the storm, wanting it to roar down and 
force her into action, even though after 
all these years of ease she resented any 
sort of stir that made her move fast. 

“Mais I’m afraid so for true. We 
gon’ have us some bad win’ in a 
li’ while.” 

“Oh no, I hope not.” 

The Negro woman came through the 
screen door with a small table and set 
it down beside their chairs. 

“It be all right to serve now?’ she 
doubted, lifting her black chin toward 
the rapidly piling clouds. 

“Mais yeh, Regina!” Arthemise was 
a little impatient. She wanted the ex- 
citement of the wind and the rain, all 
right, but everyone seemed to be wish- 
ing it on her ahead of time. ‘Come sit 
down, Alcede. We can drink a li’bit 
coffee before it rain, hein?” 
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Alcede sat, ducking his head heavily 
to one side. “I don’ know . . .” he 
warned. 

“Oh mais yeh,” Arthemise made up 
his mind for him and passed her fan 
across her face too or three times. The 
stirred air was threateningly cool, rous- 
ing her to a subdued hysterical wish to 
do something about the storm, bring it 
on right now and let her rush about the 
house closing windows, staring out at 
lurching trees and the antics of cattle in 
the open pasture, rainlashed and thun- 
der-driven, hellwards and crooked. 

Regina’s black hands set cups of cof- 
fee on the table and placed the cakes, 
sugarbowl and creampitcher. Arthemise 
spoke to the Negro quickly, skipping 
the whisper entirely. “Uh . . . Regina, I 
guess you better get busy an start to 
close the window...” 

“Ouai madame, I tink so too, me,” 
Regina said and turned to hurry inside. 
The phone jangled in the hall. 

“You gon’ get that, hein Regina?” 
Arthemise yelled, startled. A wild low- 
sweeping wind came across the pasture 
from the blue core of the storm as it 
swelled nearer. The mulberry tree 
rattled to itself in the corral before the 
barn, and the bulls stood firm beneath 
and beside it. Daredevil as ever, the 
mockingbird on the fencepost kept up 
its cocky rhapsodizing while Regina’s 
low mumble of gumbo-French sounded 
from the telephone indoors. 

“That mus’ be Horace,” Arthemise 
told Alcede. She had forgotten all 
about her coffee and was suddenly 
wrung with anxiety to know whatever 
was being said to Regina. 

“It was Mr. Horace that talk to me 
there,” Regina came to the door. “He 
Say to get the men to put his new bull 
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in the barn there because they got a bad 
win’ comin’, Madame Baudoin.” 

“Pense donc! Now how I’m gon’ get 
the men if they all gone home? They 
sure-nough all gone, hein?” She pushed 
back her chair and stood tautly up- 
right, staring out toward the blank 
fence and feeling the wind in firm, in- 
creasing pressure on her side. 

Alcede looked out that way too, 
twisting about in his chair. “Every las’ 
one. They all gone when I pass .. .” 

“Oh mon Dieu!” Arthemise fumbled 
at her cheek. “I guess we better go see 
if we can find someone out by the barn, 
there . . . Alcede, I hate to ax you leave 
you coffee not finish, but if those bull 
not in the barn an’ something happen 
to um, Horace gon’ be mad-mad an’ I 
never hear the en’. You come?” 

“But of course! If they got no one... 
I chase ‘um in the barn my-self, al- 
though . . .” Alcede shrugged. 

“Eh bien,” Arthemise scarcely heard 
him, hobbling unaccustomed quick to 
the steps. The shrubs shook off their 
dustcoat and began to fling in wind- 
driven jerks. “Alcede, my God, look 
those cloud now.. !” Arthemise 
stopped solid. 

“Tee-whoo!” Alcede said through 
his mouth fixed for whistling. “We 
sure better hurry, yeh Arthemise. 
Allons!” 

Like a snapped spring, excitement 
sprang unwound in Arthemise; for the 
first time in many a year she ran 
through the houseyard gate to the 
stretch of corral. She streaked across 
the mattocky earth and flung open the 
steelmesh gates of the barn. The thun- 
der shook out a long-rattling tremolo 
across the whole sky and then crashed 
at her shoulder; from the tail of her 
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distracted eye she caught the flash of 
another yellow skewer driven to the 
earth, the noise thereafter cracked 
straight down at the barn, shaking it 
around her where she stood just inside. 
A raindrop flew in the big door, slap- 
ping her cheek and the wind that fol- 
lowed blotted the wet away with a 
chill. Back of her, the bulls were un- 
easy, but still clumped and waiting. 

“You know I never my whole life 
try to drive cattle before this no, Arthe- 
mise!’ Alcede admitted wildly, helping 
her fasten the gates inside the barn. 

“Who-o-o! You better let me drive 
‘um in then,” she said excitedly. “It 
been nearly thirty year, but I guess I 
can do all right.” 

Her body was already struggling to 
breathe, get blood to all the newly used 
muscles, but the storm had got her 
going too fast to stop and rest. She felt 
daring under the inspiration of light- 
ning; she exulted in the fear that came 
from seeing the blackened fields; the 
first cold drops of rain were like bee 
stings to her skin, setting her wild on 
the go. 

She went out of the warmth of the 
barn into the keen wind and stood face 
to face with her problem of five stal- 
wart black bulls, their dubious heads 
bowed and glowering under the storm. 
Big raindrops smashed everywhere 
now, hard as if pitched instead of mere- 
ly fallen, and the mulberry tree near 
which the bulls were waiting on the 
other side of the corral was bent like 
a woman stripping in a hurry. Arthe- 
mise stopped. She needed a whip to 
crack behind the animals . . . There 
ought to be a whip in the barn some- 
where, because when she was a girl her 
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papa used to keep the whips hung right 
outside the stalls . . . Then a thunder- 
clap clattered down about her ears and 
the rain beat thick and fast, side-on to 
her soft hips. The bulls moved uneasily 
at the sound, staring through the new 
gtaystreaming mist of the rain. 

When Arthemise turned to rush back 
into the barn for a whip, she bumped 
flat into Alcede hurrying out. From his 
hand she snatched the whipstock and 
saw him dodge frantically the streamer 
of plaited rawhide as it slithered crazily 
away from him. In her hand the whip 
fit just right and jerking in the long 
lash not to get it tangled anywhere, she 
made for the fence to go the long way 
round and get behind the bulls. They 
stood warily waiting to be driven, still 
statued in the place where they had 
been when first she and Alcede came 
out. Pulling herself along by the top- 
rail of the fence, she fought the wind 
sideways, then head-on. 

The first swing and jerk of the whip 
over the animals’ heads brought clear 
back to Arthemise the times she had 
driven cattle for her papa: the fleshy 
accretion of all her years of laziness 
seemed to drop away, and she became 
as light and alert as the Cajin tomboy 
she used to be, living crazily, strenuous- 
ly on a cattle range long ago. Through 
the dense rain she saw the ironblack 
haunches of the bulls lurch away from 
the mulberry tree. Heading more or 
less for the barndoor, a hazy square 
now, the bulls seemed awed of her and 
she practically went crazy, exulting in 
her use of the whip. “Eh, taureaux! 
Passe, la-bas!” she howled at them. 
“G’on you bulls, git!” Wielding mean- 
while the whip, its wooden stock quiv- 
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ering in her fist while the rawhide tip 
split air like a shot at the animals’ 
ears. 

They pounded through the new- 
made mud, going erratically toward the 
barn while Arthemise came zig-zag be- 
hind, keeping them on their way with 
whipcracks. The streak and bellow of 
the storm helped her overpower the 
great bulls; each time thunder struck 
they quickened more, hooves dug harder 
at the fresh slush and the glistening 
black bodies wobbled straight the way 
she wanted them to go. 

Her arm swung masterfully the whip 
through the rain and she ran with a 
galloping motion, wet clothes twisting 
to her body like skin. But right at the 
barn-door, the bulls reared, plunged re- 
bellious away. Maybe it was the dark- 
ness of the barn, or Alcede standing in 
there that made them shy ponderous- 
ly; two of them turned, lumbering off 
sideways, and the three others were 
lowering, ready to about face straight 
at Arthemise. She cracked right, cracked 
left and the runaways stopped to choose 
a new direction. She backed a few steps, 
whirled the whip and snapped out for 
a deafening noise that would force the 
animals to obey her, but the rawhide 
lash whisked backward and wrapped 
itself tight around her arm. 

The three bulls before her half- 
turned, then faced her as she struggled 
to unwind the lash from her arm. Wet 
rawhide stuck fast to her wet skin and 
the bulls headed pounding toward her 
when the mulberry tree on the other side 
of the corral blazed and flew to pieces. 
Arthemise felt as if icy steel had been 
clamped between her hard-shut teeth 
and in her head a sunburst of firewhite 
light flashed. The bolt that followed 


shook the barn before her eyes and 
stopped her ears ringingly tight. All 
five bulls blundered through the black 
Square together, Arthemise followed, 
gtabbing at the roller-door, swinging 
with it until latch met notch and caught 
fast. 

The door shuddered violently while 
she strained for breath in the rainbeat 
darkness, wondering how in God's 
name each wet snorting bull had found 
himself a stall and settled quiet in it. 

“Arthemise . . .!” Alcede came up 
behind her shouting against the rain- 
drum. ‘You all right?” 

She was too utterly out of breath to 
answer, and straining at the doorcatch 
for support, she nodded her head up 
and down uselessly in the dark. 

“I go close the stall...” Alcede said 
shamedly, going away from her. 

All through her body the blood beat 
tumultuously as she fumbled her way 
down the barn to a haypile in one of 
the stalls, crawled up onto it and lay 
there. 

* * * & * 

When Horace came home, his car 
skirted carefully the debris and mud- 
pools that streaked the lane. Sunset was 
stretching out of the heavy-breaking 
clouds, its light glaring like chocolate 
on the cowbarn unharmed beside the 
corral in which the mulberry tree lay 
split and twisted against the fence. 

Arthemise was making her rocking- 
chair gallop on the sodden boards of 
the porch, fanning herself fast while 
Regina’s hands strained at a broomhan- 
dle, sending gusts of water slapping 
down into the mangled shrubbery of 
the houseyard. 

“Everything was all right, Arthe- 
mise?” Horace called, getting out of his 
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car in the lane. 

“All right? I should say all right! I 
had a good time, yeh!” 

“The bull got put in the barn, hein? 
They don’ get hurt?” he was coming up 
the black-wet walk. 

“They all right. I drove ‘um in my- 
self.” 

“You did . . .?” Horace stopped his 
looking around at wrecked things, fixed 
on her from the bottom of the steps. 

“I don’ expeck you to believe me, no 
Horace,” she said, rocking fast, ‘But 
you can ax Alcede . . . He think it be 
bes’ to get one those big square stove 
to put in the barn. He hurry home 
soon’s the storm finish to see if his 
family all right.” 

“Oh, he did?” Horace came slowly 
up the steps. “So you drove the bull in 
the barn, hein?” he pinched his under- 
lip out of the teasing smile that came 
over him. 

“Yeh, an I got all wet and I'm so tire’ 
I don’t know what to do.” 

“None the men . . . help you even, 
Arthemise ?”’ 

“Non, they all went home, them, 
when the cloud got bad. After you 
phone, Alcede an me, we went out 
there, but he say he don’ know how to 
han'le bull, so I jus take whip away 
from him an go do it myself. The 
‘under help me a lot too, because jus’ 
when I was about to get ’um in the 
barn, lightning hit the mulberry tree 
an’ they all run in. I had a good time, 
yeh Horace! It make me think like 
when I was young. . .” She slowed 
her rocking a little, peevish at the look 
of confirmed unbelief on Horace’s half- 
grinning face. 

She felt stiff in the legs, and her 
shoulder throbbed painlessly from so 
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much flinging of her arm with the 
whip. Tomorrow it would be hideously 
sore and Regina would have to rub 
her with menthol, but to have had the 
old feel of power in her arm again, and 
the old words get up alive in her 
throat like the dead on judgment day 

. well, my God it was worth a sore 
shoulder, yes! 

“The storm was plenty bad out here, 
hein ?”’ Horace sat down close to her. 

“Yeh, but it’s a good barn you got 
there. It’s where I was the whole time, 
an’ I hardly notice the win’ . . . I was 
so tire from chase those bull of yours.” 

“Yeh ... I guess you were.” 

“Horace, I’m not los’ my min’, no. 
Hones’ to God I chase those bull in 
the barn there.” But she had stopped 
rocking altogether, now. 

“You had a good time?’ he pressed. 
“The t'under help you out? Lightnin’ 
hit the mulberry tree?” 

“, .. Mais yeh.” But it was going to 
be too much trouble to convince him. 
She would have to get all excited again, 
almost as bad as when she ran the bulls 
out in the corral while it was storming. 
No use to go to all that trouble without 
a storm. And anyhow, what difference 
it made whether Horace believed her or 
not? She had had her fun; it was over. 

“Regina,” she advised gently, “when 
you finish sweep that water off the 
porch, I guess you can go fix supper, 
hein?” 

“Ouai 
Regina. 

To Horace, Arthemise said: ‘You 
better tell the men they gon’ have to 
come fix my plant out here tomorrow, 
but in the afternoon.” She looked at 
the torn cedars and azaleas, camelias, 
and boxwood. “I don’ want to have to 
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sit out here in the mornin’, no! The 
sun gon’ be too bright an hot after all 
this bad rain, an’ it so much trouble to 
have an ombrelle. It make my wris’ 
tire.” 

“T’ll make ’um come in the after- 


noon,” Horace sounded compliant and 
at ease about her, Arthemise thought. 
He sat back in his chair and felt inside 
his coat for a cigar, glancing now and 
then toward the cowbarn, rapidly get- 
ting black in the dusk. 
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One for Love, Two for Hate 


SOPHIE HIMMELL 


Ladies were 

Allowed their nerves 
Far back in 

The time of curves 


When a downright 
Burst of weeping 
Was in keeping 
With the day— 
Now you take 

A dubonnet. 


One for frustration, 
Two for sorrow, 

Three for bleakness 
Of a lone tomorrow. 


Swains and swoons 
Are out of date 
For the slim 
Sophisticate. 
Streamlined bodies 
And emotions 
Scorn commotions. 
Ardor is out— 

Of dubonnet 
There is no doubt. 


Social Factors in Native Son 


HUBERT CREEKMORE 


HEN Richard Wright’s novel, 

Native Son, was published, it 

immediately sprang into the 
best-seller class through a series of 
stimulating reviews and election to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. In terms of 
money and reputation it must be called 
a success. In terms of the author’s in- 
tention and the public’s interpretation, 
it is not so successful, as is shown by 
two articles in the New Masses for 
April 23 and 30, 1940. Samuel Sillen 
has there examined the critical reaction, 
which indicates to some extent the pub- 
lic reaction, and has found great differ- 
ences in the conception of the novel’s 
meaning. 

The South was generally hostile; the 
New York reviewers were most favor- 
able. One section found the book anti- 
Communist, another found it pro-Com- 
munist. At opposite extremes of percep- 
tion were those who discovered a crime 
thriller and those who saw a social 
document. 

Mr. Sillen, in his second article, 
makes some analysis of the character 
of Bigger Thomas and tries to evaluate 
the social content of the book. Other 
critics have pointed out various defects 
here and there. I want to examine the 
use of the social forces and propaganda 
insofar as they affect the book and 
achieve its failure or success as a plea 


for a better society. 


It does not seem startling to find that 
many reviewers thought of the story as 
a thriller. A novel which tells of two 
murders and a trial falls easily into the 
pigeonhole of crime fiction. The im- 
pression is strengthened by the detailed 
account of the crimes and the long ses- 
sions of questioning and trial, which 
recall the familiar pattern of most mys- 
tery stories. However, there is no mys- 
tery here, and the conditioned reader 
of such tales is likely to tire of repeti- 
tious information. The style of the writ- 
ing, with few exceptions a curiously flat 
prose giving a minimum of description 
and little flavor, is the style of detective 
fiction. The characters are the figures 
of crime stories, seldom vivid, weakly 
motivated, and turning all attention to- 
ward their actions. (In this respect, 
however, consideration must be given 
the fact that white characters drawn by 
Negroes seem poor from the white 
man’s viewpoint; Negro characters by 
a white man no doubt seem equally 
shallow to the Negro.) Nevertheless, 
for many people, the propaganda is ob- 
scured by the melodrama, whose vio- 
lent events, placed thus in the fore- 
ground, focus attention on the action 
and narrow the importance of social 
background and forces. It seems only 
natural that a superficial reading would 
leave some people with the impression 
of a thriller. 
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As a social document, Native Son 
intends to integrate propaganda with 
the exciting story. It presents a Negro 
boy, twenty years old, born in the South, 
living in Chicago, who after eight years 
of school is jobless, a petty criminal, 
and filled with hatred of the whites. 
He longs once or twice to be an air- 
plane pilot, but feels defeated by the 
white people. When he comes into con- 
tact with two Communists, his hatred 
increases because of the intimacy they 
offer. Accidentally he kills the white 
girl and tries to place the blame on the 
man. The accident makes him feel free 
and important, and he plans to get 
money from the family by a kidnap 
note, but tells his girl Bessie. When the 
death is discovered and his plan will 
not work, he goes to Bessie, but kills 
her to keep her from telling. He is 
finally caught and tried, defended by 
the Communists on a plea that environ- 
ment and all the people responsible for 
that environment have made him com- 
mit the crimes. He is sentenced to 
death, having felt that he lived in the 
actual world and had a personality only 
after he had killed. 

In accepting this story as a social il- 
lustration, the reader must be made to 
feel his own responsibility in the Ne- 
gro’s every move toward disaster—a 
self-indictment must grow in his heart 
with stronger and stronger conviction— 
so that at the climax the whole force 
is felt cumulatively rather than in a 
clutter of arguments. 

The energy and vision that might 
have achieved this effect is dissipated 
in an attempt to cover too wide a ter- 
ritory. Instead of concentrating on the 
one man in the one place struggling 


against a few elements which are pres- 
ent there, Mr. Wright has tried to in- 
clude an unmanageable number of ele- 
ments which might affect a similar 
problem. Thus, we get the race prob- 
lem not merely as murder accidentally 
resulting from the psychological and 
physiological environment of Chicago; 
but also as a tangent of Communism, 
trade unions, Ku Klux Klan, the South, 
lynch-mobs, the yellow press, religion, 
and politics. All of these, coming after 
rather than before the climax, do the 
opposite of intensifying the issue; and 
treated as they are, in exaggerated ridi- 
cule, (with the exception of Commu- 
nism and the unions) they turn the use- 
fulness of a documentary story into an 
impassioned romance. Actual circum- 
stances, without any distortion, can 
present a more convincing and terrify- 
ing story. 

This method amounts, in effect, as 
compared with Mr. Wright’s treatment, 
to understatement, since he has over- 
stated all his points to such an extent 
that a sensitive reader will question 
every one of them rather than accept 
so much “protesting.” The accidental 
nature of the death which brings life 
and reality to Bigger Thomas is some- 
thing of understatement, but here it de- 
feats its purpose, since it robs Bigger 
of the positive character that a hero 
must have. More explicitly, the situa- 
tions that deny him “life” at the same 
time confer “life” upon him; and any 
theory concerning either of these parts 
of his actual life must run in a circle. 

The possible impact of social forces 
and the possible demonstration of Big- 
ger as moved by them is thereby dissi- 
pated. An accidental killing can assume 
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little importance as evidence in show- 
ing that the killer is molded by his en- 
vironment and the psychological stim- 
uli of his social conditions. The sense 
of tragedy is further weakened by the 
deepening of the impression of crimi- 
nality in Bigger—his callousness and 
his decision to profit by the event. A 
reader can feel neither sympathy for 
him nor regret at his situation, after he 
is caught, unless he is convinced before- 
hand that the result is not Bigger’s 
fault. He feels only an interest in the 
excitement. Mr. Wright begins too late 
to fill in the background. 

As a character meant to carry the 
force of social propaganda, Bigger is 
himself something of an understate- 
ment. That is, he is not the Negro in 
general, but a special type. Although 
we are told, “In a certain sense, every 
Negro in America’s on trial out there 
today,” that “certain sense” is hardly 
felt. The same anti-social type that 
Bigger is, can be found in black, white, 
rich, and poor; it is produced by vary- 
ing sets of stimuli and results in slight- 
ly varying reactions. Mr. Wright in- 
tends to show that this trait in him is 
the result of poor environment and so- 
cial prejudices conditioning the mind of 
the Negro to crime. The structure of 
the story, however, is such that we can- 
not see the growth of this trait; and 
seeing it in none of the other Negroes, 
we must take the author’s word for its 
cause and assume that it is special to 
Bigger. Bigger, when his eyes are 
opened by the responsibility of mur- 
der, feels that the others are “blind”; 
but if this blindness is common to all 
the Negroes, whether they find it natu- 
ral or not, it shows an adjustment to 
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their conditions, and Bigger still re- 
mains special, and outside the normal. 

On the whole, then, where curt and 
factual evidence would have been 
strongest, Mr. Wright has employed 
overstatement (exaggeration and diffu- 
sion) ; and where emphatically general 
material is needed in the character of 
the hero and his actions, he uses spe- 
cial type and accident (understate- 
ment). 


II 

The skeleton of the story, as pre- 
sented above, suggests little of socio- 
logical importance, and seems, indeed, 
a thriller. By means of emphasis on 
portions of the action, social implica- 
tions are brought out but most of them 
are not part of the story. They are hung 
on after the second murder, when the 
story should be racing to a swift and 
irresistible end. They not only come at 
an inopportune time, but are, therefore, 
not revealed in the reader’s mind and 
pointed up there by the action; hence 
they become decorations. Unintegrated 
with the plot, they flower tiresomely 
after the story has nearly closed. 

By such construction the important 
conception of the novel becomes roman- 
tic (even thrillers, although having 
their own special “classical” form, are 
by nature romance), with a sprawling 
form and willful digressions. Naturally 
it seems strange to regard such a book 
as romantic; but most proletarian nov- 
els are romantic and sentimental as well 
as trite. They have become, almost with 
their birth, the “horse-opera’”’ of litera- 
ture as surely as the Western cowboy 
tale is the “horse-opera” of the movies. 

Native Son combines two overlap- 
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ping types: the thriller romance for the 
first two books, “Fear” and “Flight,” 
and the proletarian romance for the last 
book, “Fate.” Throughout the whole 
novel there is a sharp distinction be- 
tween the good people and the bad peo- 
ple. With the weak exception of Mary 
Dalton, the wealthy Communist, ‘‘one- 
third of a nation” is ranged against the 
“sixty families”; and whether it is ac- 
cident or not, they coincide with the 
good and the bad. Mr. Wright has tied 
up Communism, trade unions, and Ne- 
groes on the side of the angels, leaving 
the whites, the press, religion, etc., re- 
gardless of whether good or bad, on 
the side of the devils. This view of the 
all-good and the all-evil in conflict (the 
dime-novel, “horse-opera” view) re- 
flects the Leftist press, whose heaven 
would expire if it suddenly found it 
had no South-hell, lynch-hell, or capi- 
talist-hell to war against. 

The romantic elements show most 
clearly in episodes where Mr. Wright 
is trying to dramatize an editorial 
rather than present his story. The mov- 
ing passages in the book are those 
which forget the code of conduct of a 
Communist and deal with humanity— 
Bessie pleading with Bigger not to in- 
volve her in crime; Mrs. Thomas grov- 
elling (as any mother, regardless of 
position, might do) before Mrs. Dal- 
ton; Max questioning Bigger; and Max 
and Bigger in the last pages of the 
book. These incidents carry some of the 
social message, but the action and the 
message are integrated; the emotions 
and reactions are human and believa- 
ble, unweighted, unstrained, and unro- 
manticized by political dogma. 

But when social theory enters the 
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scene, human nature and fact are dis- 
torted into a cartoon. The plot, instead 
of throwing a sharp, strong focus on 
the major thesis, Black vs. White, dif- 
fuses over many other factors that are 
not necessarily more true of black men 
than of any poor men. First among 
these is the matter of environment, the 
force of which is destroyed by making 
the murder accidental. Any white man 
could murder accidentally through fear 
or involuntary action, as Lennie did in 
Of Mice and Men. The elaborate ef- 
fort to interpret this death as a release 
for Bigger into a metaphysical freedom 
does not strengthen the basic conflict. 
Bigger’s sensations of having life, will, 
and meaning after the girl’s death are 
psychologically true of many white 
criminals who plan their crimes, which 
Bigger did not even do. The impulse 
toward murder (i. e., for Bigger—life, 
self-realization, creation) was at that 
moment absent,’ and the attempt to 
unify the stimuli of enviroment and 
killing fails. 

The great lump of social editorializ- 
ing, which comes after the story is told 
except for the repetitions in the trial 
and sentencing of Bigger, shows most 
plainly the romantic distortion of the 
tangential factors of Communism, the 
South, the press, and religion. Most of 
these items have no organic use in the 
story itself, but are pinned on as after- 
thoughts touching the material. In em- 
bodying them into the novel, Mr. 
Wright has had to use all his wits to 


1Mr. Wright insists that the impulse to murder was 
always present in Bigger; but, just as the impulse to 
sexual creation is always present in youth, it is not al- 
ways constantly in the foreground. The dominant im- 
pulse at the moment of killing was fear of discovery. 
He could have been a casual white burglar and have 
done the same thing. 
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make them fit somewhere. The fact that 
he does it is perhaps more to his credit 
than to the novel’s benefit. 

Throughout the book, Bigger’s mind 
is overtaxed with thoughts which more 
generally reflect Mr. Wright's mind 
than his own. Some of them are too 
complex for credulity, and others would 
profit by translation into significant ac- 
tion. The pains of the author to get 
his own ideas over have also spoiled 
his picture of the misuse of newspapers. 

The press is shown as chiefly con- 
cerned with unsubtle inspiration of ha- 
tred and intolerance. The manner and 
content of these newspapers exceed be- 
lief. Again Mr. Wright makes them 
present incidents and ideas which re- 
flect his own mind rather than an edi- 
tor’s mind or the public mind. In these 
passages, he has combined the effect of 
the yellow press (apparently it is all 
yellow) with his ideas on the South. 
Here, his artifice is betrayed by the 
moral dictatory tone. Southern editors 
do not urge the North to follow their 
example; they laugh at its plight be- 
cause the North has always insisted 
that the North was infallible. The bel- 
ligerent wire from the Southern editor 
represents a digest of what inflamma- 
tory reformers think the South says and 
does about the Negroes. As such, it has 
no bearing on the story of a Negro op- 
pressed in the North. 

All of the “devils” are so weighted 
with clumsy statements of the author's 
own interpretations that they reverse 
their intended effect. In delivering sen- 
tence on Bigger, the judge says, “In 
view of the unprecedented disturbance 
of the public mind, the duty of this 
court is clear.” It seems to me that no 
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court would admit that it had based its 
decision on any public opinion rather 
than on the evidence in the case. The 
fact may be true, but it is Mr. Wright's 
burden to indicate it objectively, and 
not in direct statement from a person 
whom it would incriminate. The judge's 
words are meant to suggest that some- 
thing other than death might have been 
directed by the jury but for the influ- 
ence of the press. Even a wild imagina- 
tion can hardly see how there can be 
any defense for Bigger’s acts. Malcolm 
Cowley has pointed out in The New 
Republic! that the lawyer's plea, while 
drawing the book together in meaning, 
is useless as a plea for Bigger’s life, 
and so strikes the reader. Mr. Sillen, in 
the New Masses, has noted the rhe- 
torical and repetitious effect of the 
speech and the lack of clarity in the 
appeal. 

It is romantic to believe that Bigger 
ought to escape punishment, that he 
could enjoy life in a prison, and that 
he should do so at the expense of the 
people. If he is freed, he still hates and 
knows that it is easy to kill. Society, 
not only as black against white, but as 
white against black, has found certain 
morals necessary and useful. The use 
to which they can be put for literary 
purposes in a similar situation is well 
illustrated in Herman Melville’s Billy 
Budd. 

The dialect of the Reverend Ham- 
mond is further evidence of romantic 
treatment. Other Negro characters are 
shown only through idiom; but the re- 
ligious man, as a peddlar of opiates, is 
satirized with an old-time minstrel dia- 
lect. We do not learn whether the 
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preacher is fresh from the deep South 
backwoods, that he should talk so; or 
whether he is Chicago-born and it is 
only religion that gives him the inabil- 
ity to pronounce words. 

In Jan’s visit to Bigger in prison, ro- 
mance dives into bathos. As a Commu- 
nist, Jan is naturally a noble person; 
but as a man who visits the murderer 
of his sweetheart in prison to explain 
that they are still friends and it is all 
the fault of “those other people,” he is 
a balloon shaped like a man. He “turns 
the other cheek” as magnanimously as 
any careful Christian, and exhibits (al- 
though Mr. Wright would not think 
so) the same qualities as the Negro 
preacher, who is ridiculed. A mental 
drug is a mental drug, no matter what 
symbols are used to represent it. 

It is hard to see why a gifted writer 
should choose the easy way of appeal 
by giving all the enemies the most ob- 
vious and pregnable faults. The besr 
way to show a weak condition is to 
present its strongest points and show 
how weak they are. Mr. Wright chose 
not only what I consider a weak man 
for his protagonist and one of limited 
mental power, but he chose for his sup- 
port Communists who (with the excep- 
tion of the lawyer, Max) still wet their 
diapers; and for his opposition he chose 
simpering family life; blind, cold phi- 
lanthropy; super-hating white skin; a 
bigoted press; and minstrel-show reli- 
gion. It seems to me that the real trag- 
edy in his story is that the best of white 
men, the best of family surroundings, 
the best of philanthropists, and the best 
of religions have all been unable to pre- 
vent the conditions of which Native 
Son would like to tell. 
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Ill 

The fact that many readers have 
found ideas opposed to Communism in 
this novel indicates that the ideology is 
handled awkwardly. Any story seeking 
to treat of social problems must fit 
squarely into the line engraved by the 
author. There must be no room for it 
to slip about, or to allow for contrary 
interpretations. Mr. Wright's sympa- 
thies are with the Communist Party. 
He rehearses here and there many of 
the bogey-men which are a part of the 
anti-Communist movement, but this ma- 
terial is handled as if it were a private 
joke for the initiate. On the uninitiate, 
its satire fails as completely as most 
proletarian literature fails with the very 
people it should reach if it is to be use- 
ful. The only use of propaganda is to 
convince those who do not know; and 
ignorance of this use is the prevailing 
illness of the writers of the Leftist 
movement. They all write love-letters 
to themselves. 

The Communist characters in the 
book do not reassure the reader who is 
not pre-convinced of what Mr. Wright 
means. Mary, the rich girl who pre- 
tends to have Communist sympathies, 
can only be laughed at. Where she got 
her ideas, what she really thought (she 
never showed in action her true mind), 
and whether it was anything more than 
a part of her sexual expression, we 
never know. No one can feel concerned 
over the fact that she was done away 
with. 

Her family, devoting their interest 
and money to the Negro, strangely op- 
pose her Communistic activities. To the 
unconvinced (unenlightened) reader, 
this is confusion since the two ideas are 
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linked in his mind. The distinction be- 
tween Mr. Dalton and Communism is 
only belatedly presented in the inquest 
at the end of the book. 

Jan enters the story unctuous and ag- 
gressively equalitarian, making himself 
ridiculous to Bigger and to the reader. 
His stupidity is not erased by his senti- 
mental later scenes. Aside from such 
disagreeable impressions, he remains 
shadowy as a person, and almost out- 
side the story. 

Only Max, the lawyer, gives a logical 
face, a believable embodiment, to Com- 
munism as an ideal of human nobility. 
Paradoxically, he says and does least 
about it. He faces reality through the 
law courts; and although he shakes his 
impression by his attempt to save Big- 
ger’s life, he remains a convincing 
person. 

In dealing with the problem of racial 
conflict which underlies Mr. Wright’s 
novel, no character seems earnestly and 
humbly to try to get at the matter. 
Bigger is antagonistic; Mary is puerile; 
her father is pompous and her mother 
ordinary American; Jan is sentimental; 
and others are bullying or frightened. 
Max might be expected to come for- 
ward with some intelligent approach. 
But he lapses at the end into a mystical 
metaphor about buildings. Earlier, he 
had explained to Bigger that he was 
hated for the same reason that Com- 
munists are hated: because they had 
trade unions and tried to organize. This 
is facile explaining, but not logical. 
The people who hate the Negro and 
the Communists are themselves organ- 
ized into Democrats, Republicans, 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, United Daughters of the Con- 
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federacy, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Rotarians, Kiwanians, 
etc., (they are all manner of people) 
and they hate many things besides the 
Negro and Communists. Organization 
is not what they hate; it may be, in 
fact, the instrument of hatred. 

All the Negroes in Native Son show 
racial prejudice against the whites as 
strong as that which the whites have 
against them. This realization may be 
surprising to those who have assumed 
that there might be some streaks of 
friendship between the two races. But 
coming authoritatively and fearlessly, 
it must be taken as valuable insight 
which is seldom presented to the white 
mind. One wonders, however, that this 
attitude of Negro prejudice is not con- 
demned more openly along with the 
same prejudice of the white people. 

For if the Negro and the white man 
are ever to meet respectfully as human 
beings, they must both have a place in 
their natures into which they can go 
and face each other. It is a place which 
nearly three hundred years of slavery 
and millions of violent words have 
locked away from both of them; and a 
mere seventy years of lackadaisical ora- 
tory will not open it. Nobody in this 
book, unless it be Max, has this place 
reserved, and no one looks for it. Either 
they assume that the problem is solved 
once they reach a mystic state of mind; 
or they accept the problem as perma- 
nent and avoid it. It is a frightening 
thing for a Southerner to meet the 
Negro as a human being outside of 
his racial caste; it is a hypocritical thing 
for most Northerners to meet the Negro 
as they do. 


SOCIAL FACTORS IN NATIVE SON 


In presenting this hypocrisy Mr. 
Wright has made his real contribution 
to the literature of social conditions. 
For years the Northern press and peo- 
ple have insisted that in the South the 
Negro is persecuted, while in the North 
he enjoys the freedom and equality 
granted him in the Constitution. Most 
intelligent Southerners have known 
that this was not entirely true; but until 
Native Son no one ever showed the ex- 
tent of Northern oppression. The story 
might very well have happened in the 
South, rather than in free Chicago. So 
far, I have seen no notice taken of this 
fact in any periodical. 

Dr. Alain Locke has been quoted in 
the New Masses‘ as telling the fourth 
Southern Negro Youth Conference that 
“the front line trenches in the war for 
democracy are in the South.” Unless 
Mr. Wright's implications are wrong, 
and unless the New Masses has mis- 
understood what Dr. Locke meant, this 
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is telling the youth to build the top 
story of a house and then slip the lower 
ones under it. For if the Negro cannot 
have freedom in the North where, pre- 
sumably, he has every opportunity and 
equality, he cannot possibly hope to dis- 
cover freedom in the South. 

The fact of oppression and injus- 
tice for the Negro is the one thing 
which carries through Native Son with- 
out undergoing a distortion that loses 
the reader’s faith. The minor forces 
which present the many parts of this 
fact are twisted out of their natural 
shape, but the big fact in spite of all 
does plunge through. The significance 
of this fact, that it exists in the Negro’s 
only region of “freedom” in the United 
States, is being overlooked. Whether 
this is the true subtlety of the press 
which Mr. Wright pictured as so arro- 
gant, remains to be seen. The real war 
for the freedom of the Negro must be 
fought against the region which prom- 
ised it to him seventy years ago. 


Rain Stawm 


BREWSTER GHISELIN 


Roostah scratchin’ by de doah: 
Gwine to be rain tonight fo’ shoah! 


Rain po’ down on de ’tatah an’ de bean, 
An’ turn dat mangy meadow green. 


Rain crow croakin’ in de grapevine tree: 
Gwine to be a sho’ ‘nough stawm, Ah see. 


Rain comin’ down mighty soon, Ah guess: 
Ruin yo’ sassy summah dress! 
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